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THE GRINDSTONE of this LIFE 
is PAIN and SUFFERING! 
MIRTH versus MELANCHOLY. 


TOM HOOD said, ‘ Wit is frequently sharpened on the Grindstone of Pain.” 
“There's not a string attuned to mirth, But has its cord cf melancholy.” 
The Humorist HOFFMAN held that Evil was always concealed behind APPARENT Good, and the 
Devil had a whisk of his tai in EVERYTHING. 
+ ONE day a poor broken-down dyspeptic consulted 
Abernethy. The Doctor looked at his tongue, felt his 
pulse, and inquired after his symptoms. ‘Well,’ said the 
frank Abernethy, ‘I don’t think there is much the matter 
with you. You want cheerfulness. Go and see that 
clever fellow Grimaldi. You will get a good hearty laugh! 
That will do you more good than physic.’ ‘Alas,’ said 
the patient, ‘I am Grimaldi.’ ’’— Smiles. 
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HOLKHAM HALL 


The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 
IV.—HOLKHAM 
BY ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


THROUGHOUT the county of Norfolk and the east of England in 
general, Holkham has for the last hundred years been a household 
word, famous alike as the best all-round home of various kinds of 
game and wild fowl, and the place where the art of realizing that 
game in the best possible manner has been brought to perfection, 
especially by the present Lord Leicester. 

In the year 1734 Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester, determined 
to build himself a house and make a home on what was, at that date, 
a bleak and barren tract of country with hardly a tree, and salt 
marshes running close up to the spot on which he had determined 
to build his future home. He was a man of large ideas and pos- 
sessed of the necessary financial resources to carry out his vast 
scheme. To begin with he mapped out a park of some 3,300 acres, 
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and planted numerous clumps of ilex, oak, conifers, etc. about the 
park for ornamental and sporting purposes. He next proceeded to 
dam up a small stream, up which in those days the tide is reported 
to have come, thus forming a charming lake nearly a mile in length. 
The house was begun in 1734, and so solidly was it constructed that 
the finishing touches were not completed until 1764, a year or so 
after the originator’s death. The general plans of the house were 
given by Lord Burlington to Lord Leicester and were matured from 
the designs of Inigo Jones and Palladio, severe outside, but inside 
the rooms are finely proportioned and decorated with beautiful 
ceilings and mantel-pieces. It is built of bricks made on the estate, 
and report says that there are as many below ground as there are 
above. 

The following inscription is placed over the entrance door of 
the marble hall: ‘“‘ This seat on an open, barren estate was planned, 
planted, built, decorated and inhabited by Thomas Coke, Earl of 
Leicester.” 

Perhaps the most interesting room, from the sportsman and 
naturalist’s point of view, is that known as “‘ the Audit Room,” for 
here there is a magnificent collection of stuffed birds, which, with 
one or two exceptions, have been killed on the estate; 160 species 
being shown. Amongst the rarest may be mentioned—eider duck, 
gadwell, gargany, Pomerine Skua, smew, curlew, sandpiper, 
little stint, grey phalarope, Fulmar petrel, spoonbill, sandgrouse, 
bearded tit, shore lark, honey-buzzard, white-tailed eagle, snowy 
owl, bustard, Manx shearwater, Sabine’s gull, little owl, waxwing, 
-black guillemot, blue-throated warbler. It is a delightful sight from 
one’s window in the morning to see the thousands of duck and 
widgeon on the lake, other masses of widgeon and Canada geese 
literally covering some acres of the short grass as they feed round 
its shores, whilst mobs of teal dash to and fro up and down 
the lake. 

So much for the origin of Holkham and its contents. As our 
present purpose is to describe the various forms of sport to be 
enjoyed there, we will go straight to that matter. 

The reasons why Holkham is such a paradise for the sportsman 
who is fond of shooting are five-fold—viz., situation, soil, extent, 
good tenants, and last, but not least, good management combined 
with an excellent staff of keepers. 

Let us consider the above in detail. 

(1) The property is situated on the N.E. coast of Norfolk and 
runs right down to the sea; a very large extent of what was in old 
days a barren waste of salt marsh has been reclaimed by the present 
owner and his father, and has now become a fine stretch of grass 
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pasture, the home, during each winter, of the pink-footed goose and 
golden plover. 

(2) The soil in the park and uplands is of the medium light 
variety, growing good barley, and very favourable for partridges, 
pheasants, and hares. 

(3) The extent is ample, some 14,000 acres round the house 
giving plenty of elbow room. 

(4) Good tenants and high farming go hand in hand; there are 
few estates in this country where the combination of good tenants, good 
farm buildings, high farming, and good sportsmen are more happily 
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blended than here, if indeed there be one. The result is that, in spite of 
Sir W. Harcourt’s Ground Game Act, hares still flourish in large 
numbers (over 200 were killed on one farm last season). The tenants 
are as keen and proud of the stock of partridges on their farms as 
Lord Leicester is himself. They always come out and watch the 
partridge driving and take the warmest interest in it ; and it is certain 
that unless they themselves were good sportsmen, and imbued their 
labourers with the same spirit, it would be quite impossible to enjoy 
the excellent shooting at present afforded season after season. 

(5) Management: and here we come to perhaps the most im- 
portant element of all. The present Lord Leicester may be at once 
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described as a past master in the art of organizing and managing all 
kinds of shooting, and it is no exaggeration to say that the large 
majority of the successful partridge and covert shoots throughout 
the country are more or less modelled on the plans originated by 
him. Added to this he has in Joyce a most excellent head keeper ; 
the staff of underkeepers, moreover, thoroughly understand their 
work, and evidently get on most harmoniously with the tenants 
and labourers—a very essential point. 

As regards the variety of sport to be obtained at Holkham, 
the following is a fairly comprehensive list: (1) Covert shooting ; 
(2) partridge driving; (3) wildfowl, i.e. ducks of every kind and 
golden plover; (4) wild geese; (5) trout fishing. 

Covert Shooting.—In the park there are three beats, all very 
similar, and all managed more or less on the same plan, which 
is, shortly, to drive the pheasants right away from their natural 
home to some outlying covert or clump, then to guard the home- 
ward flight of the birds by the guns formed in two or more lines, 
and do everything at that one stand to secure as many of the birds 
on the beat as possible, the coverts only being shot through once 
in a season. This all sounds very simple; but like many other 
apparently simple things it is not so easy as it seems. 

The procedure is as follows: To begin with I may say that the 
number of birds reared on each beat rarely exceeds 600, and is never 
more than 800, so that the greater proportion are genuine wild- 
bred birds. There are practically no rabbits, for good farming and 
multitudes of rabbits do not agree; there are many hares, but since 
the bad times for farmers, which came in simultaneously with the 
Ground Game Act, the holes which used to exist in the park wall, 
built by the present owner, have been closed in order to prevent 
the great numbers of former days from feeding on the depreciated 
crops of the tenants; and in spite of the large extent of cultivated 
ground within the park and constant change of blood, the hares 
have decreased both in numbers and size considerably of late years. 
It is said that a hare requires a clear run of five miles on end to 
keep up its size, strength, and breeding powers. 

Most shooting men have heard of Scarborough Clump, so I will 
take another beat on the opposite side of the park, which is in my 
opinion more difficult to manage, and where the birds come higher, 
i.c. Old Common Clump. The diagram, Fig. 1, will show the plan 
of operations. From A to B, a distance of about three-quarters of 
a mile, and from C to D about half a mile, is walked in by the 
beaters before the arrival of the guns. Stops are left in the line 
D. The beaters are lined out at B, and on the guns taking their 
places in line, Lord Leicester gives the word to advance; all move 
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slowly forward, shooting hares, woodcocks, partridges, and rabbits. 
There are generally a good lot of hares, some 200 to 400 being 
killed in the day. Sometimes a number of woodcock are also “in,” 
from twenty to thirty being frequently killed. An odd partridge and 
almost as occasional a chance at a rabbit keep one’s attention on 
the alert at this early stage of the proceedings. 

Pheasants are on no account shot at, for two reasons :—(1) It is 
most important to keep a perfect line; (2) the hens that break back 
form a good unwounded stock for the following season, though it is 
wonderful how very few either cocks or hens do fly back before the 
final corner. 

The line is now and then halted by order of the C.-in-Chief, 
who is a commander-in-chief indeed, and either the word is given 


The Park 


'23 ete = Guns guarding the final 
operation of pushing birds to clump 


* X = Guns at final stand. 


Old Common 
Clump = Stops outside clump 


to ‘“ Keep tapping,” when you hear some two dozen sticks rattling 
on the nearest tree stump, or “Silence” is ordered, and it is 
interesting to note directly this word is given what perfect discipline 
reigns throughout the beaters ; so perfect is the silence that you can 
hear a fir-cone drop on the dead leaves twenty yards away! The 
object of these manceuvres is to make all the pheasants run, walk, 
or fly forward towards the beat H, from which with infinite care and 
skill they are quietly pushed forward and almost allowed to find 
their way across a road and wire fence up-hill to an isolated clump 
some two hundred yards off, known as ‘f Old Common Clump.” 

But now and then the large body of pheasants, possibly led by 
some cunning old cock who has played the game before, shows signs 
of restlessness and a great desire to return home prematurely in the 
face of the guns and beaters. When this critical moment arrives 
the order is at once given out, ‘“‘ Halt! Make a noise,” and then, if 
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you were surprised at the effect of the previous order fer ‘ Silence,” 
you will be much more astonished at the awful din which now imme- 
diately arises right down the line. Shouts, groans, howls, beating 
of tins, in fact Pandemonium let loose. After a minute or so of this 
the pheasants have had enough of it and turn in the direction in which 
it is desired to push them. ‘“‘ Silence” is again ordered, then the 
order to advance is given, and after much manceuvring practically 
all the birds are driven into the beat H. The guns then stand fast, 
and are sometimes given orders to shoot cocks going back, and be 
sure to kill every hare. This is the most critical moment of the day, 
as on the next half-hour’s operations the whole object of the previous 
manceuvres and the success of the great final stand depend. Accord- 
ingly the guns stand in their allotted places, the beaters and keepers 
cautiously advance, alternately tapping, halting, making a noise, and 
then keeping perfect silence. If you are lucky enough to be the outside 
gun at K, you will see the first pheasants steal out of the beat H, and 
after some hesitation they will walk or run towards Old Common 
Clump. When once the first few birds take the lead hundreds more 
come running out and fly across to the same place. You may, ina 
good season, see from 1,200 to 1,500 birds or more play the game of 
“follow their leader” in this way; perhaps a hundred all told may 
break back over the guns at this point, the cocks offering fine 
sporting shots, swinging back over the high trees, as such birds 
breaking back always do. 

The chief thing to remember about the above manceuvres is that 
the majority of all these pheasants are wild-bred birds, and that 
certainly not 5 per cent. of them have ever visited the Old Common 
Clump before. 

The pheasants having once crossed to the Clump, the great 
anxiety is over, and lunch is hastily eaten—not one of your hot soup 
with three hot courses followed by coffee and liqueurs in-a-tent 
entertainments. Each man produces his own lunch, which he has 
carefully made up at breakfast time—be/ore, if he be wise, as it is very 
difficult to calculate what sort of an appetite you are likely to 
have at 2 p.m. if you make up your luncheon packet after a good 
breakfast. 

Luncheon over, the C.-in-Chief places the guns in two, or some- 
times three, lines between the Clump and the main wood at H. The 
positions, of course, vary slightly according to the strength and 
direction of the wind. In front of the guns are a few ‘‘ stops,” 
then comes the first line some forty to sixty yards from the 
Clump; next, the second line fifty to sixty yards behind the first, 
and, if there be a large party, still an odd gun or two in the third 
line guarding the most likely lines of flight. The pheasants, having 
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come from the main wood A to D, are certain when flushed to make 
the best of their way in that direction—“ it is their nature to.” 

One word as to the Clump itself, which is the temporary holding 
place of from 1,200 to 1,800 pheasants. It is about two and a 
half acres in extent, a long oval in shape, planted with high, well- 
grown, and judiciously thinned oaks, elms, etc., with a very thick 
undergrowth of St. John’s wort and laurels, the whole being an 
excellent harbour for the birds. 

The beaters form line at the far end and stand fast. The 
keeper of the beat and one trusted beater take off their coats and 


cautiously poke about amongst the bushes, gradually working down 
towards the lower end of the Clump, flushing three or four birds at 
a time, then standing still for a moment, as, of course, if the greatest 
care be not exercised, the whole lot might get up in one cloud, and, 
after passing the guns, escape for that day, and practically for the 
season. After reaching the end of the covert the two men run back to 
the top and work down as before. This is repeated until practically all 
the birds are flushed, when the rest of the beaters join in and come 
through slowly, rarely finding more than fifty or sixty birds. This 
stand lasts for about an hour and a half. There are nearly always 
three or four, or perhaps nine or ten pheasants in the air, and very 
few big flushes. 
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The first birds that rise at the far end of the Clump come very 
high, even to the front line of guns. If there be any wind to assist 
them they are extremely difficult. The second line, of course, do 
not get so much shooting, but all the birds that come to them are 
really good high ones; and somehow the high bird that one sees 
coming for a long time when standing out in the open, with the 
knowledge that the eyes of your host and a rather critical audience 
are watching you, is much more difficult to kill than a higher and 
faster bird swinging back over the trees in covert, when the branches 
seem to guide you and there are no spectators to take note of your 
misses; at least, this has been the writer’s experience. 

It often happens that if you are in the second line you see two 
or three birds flying in your direction; you mentally make up your 
mind that a certain one of these is almost sure to come through to 
you, but, alas! just as you are going to have a try at him, he falls 
crumpled up by a quick second or third barrel from one of your 
friends in front; meanwhile, one of the other two which you have 
not considered so much is right on you; you snap at him (a fatal 
thing with high pheasants) and miss him clean, or, worse still, 
“tailor” him badly, conscious that your performance has been 
noted and possibly smiled at by a numerous body of observers. 

The beaters having come through for the last time, dead birds 
are picked up, runners and wounded birds hunted for, and the day 
is over. The keepers kill any surplus cocks that are left on the beat, 
and they tell me that the first day practically accounts for eight out 
of ten of the cocks—always provided that everything has gone right, 
the powder has been straight, and wind moderate. 

The best week’s shooting of late years was in 1896, when the 
following was the result of the three days :— 


Pheasants. Hares. Rabbits. Woodcocks. Irtrdgs. 
Bam Plantain, Dec. 17th 3j;200 ... 253 40 «. § «=. 32 


It only remains to say that the above plan of driving his 
pheasants was originated by the present owner of Holkham many 
years ago, and he certainly is a master of the art of making his 
birds go where he wants them. There is an old story extant 
that he said he could drive his pheasants into the billiard-room if he 
wished to. This room is large and on the ground floor, and I have 
not the slightest doubt that he would induce a goodly number to 
enter it if he desired. On one occasion I know he varied the usual 
proceedings of driving the pheasants into Scarborough Clump—one 
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of his friends having said it was quite easy, as they all knew the 
way there—by driving them in the opposite direction over the park 
wall into a small osier bed, where none of them had certainly ever 
been before; and an excellent result was obtained. On another 
occasion, just when all the birds had been pushed into Scarborough 
Clump a thick fog came on, which made it impossible to shoot. 
The C.-in-Chief was not defeated; he put stops round the Clump 
all night, and had a successful shoot next morning. 

We next come to partridge-shooting, for which Holkham has 
been celebrated ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF HOUSE 


In old days walking-up was practised and large bags were made ; 
for instance, in 1868 3,300 partridges were killed. In conjunction 
with this ‘‘half-mooning” was resorted to, a very sporting and 
successful way of circumventing partridges in this country of large 
fields, always provided that you have a careful team of guns, and 
the whole party, beaters, keepers, and guns, strictly obey orders. 

In 1875 driving was introduced on the best beats and has been 
customary since, though ‘‘ walking” and “ half-mooning ” is still 
carried out on the outside beats in September and October, also on 
the proper “driving beats ” for the purpose of killing off the hares. 
This latter plan enables Lord Leicester and his head keeper, Joyce, 
to judge of the number of birds on the beats, the lie of the various 
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fields and natural flight of the birds; partridges are rarely shot on 
these driving beats on these occasions, but on the outside beats 
from 2,000 to 4,000 birds are killed by the above methods. 

Lord Leicester generally arranges to drive his partridges either 
late in November or early in December; by that time of course all 
the mangel is pulled, most of the roots are either fed off or cut and 
covered, those still remaining in the ground have been shorn of 
their leaves by the early frosts, so that there is scarcely any cover 
available, a good rough fallow being far the best, and the birds being 
very strong on the wing. Each day’s beat covers a large tract of 
country, 7.c. from 2,000 to 3,000 acres. There are four of these 
principal beats—Branthill, Nelsons and Blomfields, Warham, Brant- 
hill and Crabb. The fields are very large. 

The plan followed is to begin at the upwind end of the beat, 
and have one or sometimes two drives downwind in order to get 
all the birds from the upwind end into the centre of the beat. Two 
lots of drivers, each under a keeper who thoroughly knows the 
ground and is provided with a horn, the C-in-Chief accompanied 
by Joyce also armed with a horn and a pistol, sit with the guns; 
Joyce starts the different drives by a long blast or two on the 
horn and the discharge of his pistol (which frequently misses fire !). 
This is a much better plan than starting by whistle or with a 
quick double shot, as mistakes are apt to occur either from someone 
whistling frantically to his recently purchased no slip retriever who 
is just disappearing in the distance in hot pursuit of a hare, or from 
one of the party shooting at a “‘ pricked ”’ bird or letting fly at a mob 
of golden plover as they dash past between the drives. By sitting 
with the guns the C.-in-Chief and his chief of the staff can see in 
which direction the body of the birds make after passing the line 
of guns, and can arrange for the beaters to get round them in 
time for the next drive but one. It is wonderful how smoothly and 
quickly everything works, and what a number of drives are got in 
during the day, in spite of the long distance which the beaters have 
to go to “fetch them back,” owing to the strong flight of the 
partridge at this time of year. It is very different from late September 
or October driving ! 

After the first two downwind drives the guns usually occupy a 
central position in the downwind end of the beat, as shown in the 
rough diagram. Asarule about sixteen drives are brought off in 
the short winter’s day, which means starting the first drive at loa.m. 
sharp and finishing just before 4 p.m. Holkham time, 7.c. half an 
hour in advance of Greenwich time. Half an hour is allowed for 
lunch, each man producing his own supply, on the same principle 
that was described at the covert-shooting. 
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In the first few drives the majority of the birds come in great 
packs; sometimes every partridge in the field comes over in one 
great rushing cloud, perhaps 600 or 700 birds all making for one or 
two guns, and it is much more difficult than anyone who has not 
been through the ordeal would think to keep your head and get 
even three out of them. The packs are seldom really broken up till 
the last two or three drives of the day, and sometimes not even then. 
If the wind be very strong, the upwind drive is often brought in 
blank, t.c. the guns do not head the drive, but sit under a flanking 
hedge and watch the operation ; if they did head the drive the whole 
lot of birds would be liable to break back over the beaters’ heads 
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and fly at least two miles downwind, to be lost for the day. A 
‘blank drive” is very interesting to watch. You see the coveys and 
packs running and flying low back to their own ground in the teeth 
of a gale; the birds that have not been previously flushed seem to 
follow their leaders until all have been driven to the upwind end of 
the beat. 

The actual shooting at Holkham is rather difficult. First, 
owing to the lateness of the season the birds are very strong and 
much packed. Secondly, it is difficult to shoot one’s best when 
there are perhaps some twenty critical onlookers, including your 
host, sitting in the fence just in front of you. The fact of this 
long line of spectators all down the hedge adds many more danger- 
ous angles for you to carry in your head. 
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A short description of one drive may prove of interest to brother 
sportsmen. 

We have finished the first three drives on ‘‘ Warham” beat on 
a bright frosty day in late November ; the wind is moderate and is, 
at this particular drive, slightly across; our number is 5, as we 
originally drew No. 2 for the first drive of the day, and we know 
No. 5 is as arule a real good place for what is known as the “‘ North 
point” drive, a spit of arable land running right down to the sea; 
and on this spit of land the majority of the birds from the first three 
drives are congregated together with a good lot of fresh coveys and 
packs. 

We are standing in a long, grassy, marsh meadow, with a nice, 
fairly high hedge in front; beyond this a rough fallow rises gradu- 
ally some hundreds of yards to the horizon. Having found our peg 
(N.B.—AIl positions are marked out by withies stuck in the exact 
place you are to stand, some fifty yards between each gun), woe 
betide the man who leaves his post to try and get a more favourable 
look at the birds as they come; the observant eye of the C.-in- 
Chief is certain to have noticed the temporary desertion, and you are 
asked to “‘ find your peg”’ pretty quickly. 

Having settled yourself at your stand, and carefully kicked away 
any lumps of earth that may prevent you from turning quickly, if you 
are not absolutely sure of your retriever you will put the slip on 
him and fasten that to the shooting stick, as the very best dog under 
the excitement of a big drive may forget himself, or anyhow be very 
keen to dash after any runner he may see you have; and though 
he may not actually do so, he may, by his excitement and possible 
whimpering, distract your attention just at the moment when a 
nicely strung-out covey is coming straight for you. The majority of 
intelligent retrievers note each shot their master fires, and they are 
just as anxious that he should not lose runners as the master is 
himself. 

The above preparations being made, your loader asked if he is 
ready, and you yourself having ascertained that your own gun is 
loaded (a very necessary precaution which is often neglected and 
causes rather strong language and crooked powder for some time 
afterwards), you examine the hedge in front, note where the on- 
lookers are sitting and at what angle it is safe to fire, spot the 
places in the hedge which you think the birds will be most likely to 
make for, tell your loader to watch the right front whilst you are 
principally responsible for the immediate front and left, and stand 
still, every nerve on the alert to try to do your best. 

Joyce has blown his horn and fired his pistol; in the far dis- 
tance the answering horn has been heard. After a few minutes the 
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first covey crosses over the left-hand guns. You have barely time to 
note that two birds fall as the result of their three barrels when a 
tired ‘‘ Frenchman” wobbles over the fence in front, just preparing 
to pitch and run back into the hedge; but he is so surprised at the 
company he finds himself in that he determines to fly on a little 
further, giving you a very easy shot directly he has passed the 
line. 

Just as you are changing guns there is a great whirring rush, 
and a pack of about 150 come right over your head. You shoot a 
bit too quick, missing the first bird clean, killing with the second 
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barrel, and, changing guns quickly, get a brace out of the last of the 
lot ; in doing so you notice that your friend on the right has also 
taken heavy toll out of this pack. 

The shooting now becomes general all down the line, but 
attention must be fixed to the front and your own particular length 
of hedge; by doing so you get a nice succession of birds just as they 
top the fence. 

A small lot hang down the far side of the hedge, difficult to 
see and rather far out. As you have saluted them with both 
barrels, with the result of severely tailoring one unfortunate bird 
who carries along the hedge with both legs down and is neatly put 
out of his misery by your friend on the left, a stentorian voice 
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shouts out “‘ Hare!” (the C.-in-Chief is death on hares), and 
although this particular one has passed your regular hare range, 
you let fly and get him a long shot with the second barrel as he 
crosses obliquely behind, luckily with head and shoulders exposed, 
or you would not have killed him dead. 

The beaters have now approached within some three or four 
hundred yards of the line of guns. A stream of birds, some in 
packs, others singly or in coveys, keep dashing over the fence in 
front. It is still safe to shoot in front, and now is the time to keep 
your head, shoot and change quickly, taking them just as they top 
the hedge as much as possible: if you turn too often you will lose 
many chances at birds coming straight at you, get ‘‘out of time,” 
and find it difficult to pick the proper bird, very often finding your- 
self shooting at the same as your next-door neighbour has selected. 

As the beaters gradually approach, several birds, having heard 
the fusillade in front, are inclined to hang down the hedge, getting 
higher and higher and eventualiy swinging back over the beaters’ 
heads. These are real fun, and it is not by any means easy to realize 
a good average of clean kills out of them, as they are high, wide, 
and on the outside edge curling away from you, a combination 
which makes them exceedingly difficult. However, with confidence, 
combined with an ounce of No. 7 shot sent along by the aid of 
thirty-six grains of E.C. No. 3, or forty grains of Kynoch’s Smoke- 
less, you get some real corkers, which the beaters pick up as they 
come to the hedge. A few single birds who have waited till the 
last moment come flustering either over or out of the hedge, offering 
very easy shots, as they have not got the pace on compared to those 
you have been dealing with before ; and the drive is over. 

You think you have thirty-four birds down; two more towered 
the other side of the big dyke, so a friend who has been sitting in 
the hedge in front informs you. On letting the faithful retriever 
go, he gallops straight to a spot some eighty yards behind, gets the 
wind, and races up a runner which he has spotted and remembered 
all through the drive. Coming back at a gallop, and having proudly 
presented you with this runner, he dashes off again, jumps the big 
dyke, and goes straight for one of the towered birds which your 
friend has told you of. Meanwhile you and your loader pick up all 
the dead birds you can find near your stand; the total comes to 
thirty-two. After searching along the different gutters that run 
down to the big dyke, the retriever suddenly looks knowing, and 
after puzzling about on a stale scent makes a “half set” and 
plunges into the water, bringing No. 33, an old Frenchman who 
had run as far as he thought necessary, and had then taken refuge 
in the rushes on the water’s edge. There is still one bird missing ; 
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this is found close to your peg, stone dead, lying in the open, 
so that everyone thought it somebody else’s business to pick 
it up. 

Comparisons are made with the neighbouring guns. ‘‘ Have 
you had a good drive?” ‘‘Oh, yes, twenty-six, and have picked 
them,” says your friend on the left who has not had so many 
chances as you have. Friend on the right, who is one of the 
** quickest” and most accurate shots in England, says, ‘‘ I have had 
a clinking drive; I think I knocked down thirty-five or thirty-six, 
and have got all but three.’’ We all look his ground carefully and 
find one of his birds in a ditch; the other two may possibly be birds 
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that you and he have both fired at simultaneously, or you may have 
picked one or two of his birds without knowing it. In a big drive 
like this, when one is shooting quickly, it is not easy to be quite 
certain that two neighbouring guns do not select the same bird now 
and then. 

Partridge Records.—1885, four days’ driving, 3,392 birds; season, 
8,100 birds. 1887, four days’ driving, 2,981 birds; season, 7,512 
birds. 1896, four days’ driving, 3,439 birds; season, 6,426 birds. 
The best day was on December 8, 1896, 1,133 birds having been 
killed in the day. 

One word as regards stock. The driving beats at Holkham are 
shot over but once each season; a very good stock is consequently 
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left, as you cannot possibly wipe a beat clean so late in the year 
with one day’s driving, never mind how good your guns, how 
straight their powder, or how efficient your drivers. 

Hungarians have never been turned down here, but each year 
some hundreds of eggs have been exchanged with friends for change 
of blood, so that possibly the Hungarian cross may have been intro- 
duced by this means, as so many thousands of pairs of Hungarians 
have been imported in recent years, with, in the writer’s opinion, 
good results on the whole. 

A good custom prevails here. At the end of the week the guns 
make up a little purse for the benefit of the drivers; this is handed 
to the oldest driver and divided among the lot of them. It is a 
small mark of appreciation on the part of the guns for the hard and 
excellent work done by the beaters for their benefit during the pre- 
ceding four days, and it is a custom that might be copied in other 
places. 

As regards wild fowl. The lake has been treated as a sanctuary 
for years ; consequently from the end of November to March, without 
any exaggeration, some 10,000 duck, teal, and widgeon find a happy 
resting and feeding place on its waters; the widgeon and teal feed 
on the grass in the park, but the wild duck fly up to the ‘‘ Obelisk” 
and other woods to feed on the ilex acorns. These ducks give 
grand sport flighting in hard weather ;- for instance, in 1890, from 
December 23 to January 10, 461 wild duck were killed in the 
**Obelisk” and other clumps; best day, 75. In 1Ig00, 95 ducks 
were killed, chiefly before breakfast, in one morning’s flighting at 
the ‘‘ Obelisk ” wood. 

In old days, if there was a heavy north-east gale, Lord Leicester 
used to shoot the lake. Result: 1876, January 5, 80 duck, 7 teal, 
I widgeon, two guns (Lord Leicester and Lord Coke); 1878, 
January 25, 76 duck, 7 teal, 3 widgeon, two guns (Lord Leicester 
and Hon. W. Coke). 

On the marshes snipe are often plentiful, but since the drainage 
of late years they are not so numerous: 1853, December I, 56 snipe, 
one gun (Lord Leicester); December 29, 42 snipe, one gun (Lord 
Leicester). 1846, December 1, 72 snipe, one gun (Lord Leicester) ; 
December 16, 41 snipe, one gun (Lord Leicester). 1856, Decem- 
ber 20, 76 snipe, two guns. 

Golden Plover swarm on the marshes, but are difficult to get 
near. One morning, before covert-shooting in Igor, some of the 
younger members of the party went out flighting them and brought 
home thirty-four, many more being lost owing to the hurry of 
having to get home in time for breakfast and the covert-shooting 
afterwards. 
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Wild Geese—The Holkham marshes are the home every winter 
of some 3,000 wild geese, chiefly of the pink-footed variety; they 
are jealously preserved by Lord Leicester, and of late years have 
been little sought after. In 1860, December 26, forty-four wild 
geese were killed by three guns; 1870, December 26, fifty-eight wild 
geese were killed by five guns. No doubt in these days, if advan- 
tage were taken of a snowy day, equally good bags could be made, 
as these geese are there in as great or greater numbers than ever. 

There is a good trout stream three miles off, in which trout of 
two pounds are to be caught with the dry fly. 

So ends the story of Holkham. 
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MORE HINTS TO MODEST MOTORISTS 
BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


In recent numbers of this Magazine the present writer has sub- 
mitted a few considerations which he imagined might be of some use 
to any prospective purchasers of a practical and “‘ sensible car,” as he 
conceives it, and one that will cause but little expense to its owner ; 
but as after all the success of any vehicle propelled by machinery 
depends entirely on the proper performance of its respective 
functions by each of the integral parts which make up the effec- 
tive whole, it may be permissible, perhaps, to discourse for a short 
time upon what these parts are and what they are supposed to do. 
It may seem a little strange that mechanical details should be found 
in the pages of a journal devoted to sport, but they have been asked 
for by many people, the number of letters which reach the magazine 
from inquirers is enormous, and the details so often requested are 
given in consequence. The point we are considering is how the 
modest man may manage and drive his motor snccosshully at the 
least possible cost ; and to do this he must understand it. 

The wheels of nearly every modern car run on ball bearings, all 
the other bearings in the engine in my car being plain. On each side 
of the hub is a cup in which are placed solid steel balls three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, which run in grease in a groove. Onthe axle 
itself, before the wheel is put on is a cone which fits into one cup, 
and after the wheel is in position another cone is screwed on to the 
end of the axle until it fits into the other cup, this being adjusted 
until there is only the slightest suspicion of a shake in the wheel 
itself. The bearing now is on the two rows of balls, which revolve 
between the cups and the cones at each side of the hub, and the 
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friction is so slight that a wheel set spinning in the air will run for 
five minutes. All this is secured by a lock nut and a pin going right 
through the axle, and a cap like that on an ordinary carriage wheel 
screwed on over all; but it is imperative that the lock nut should be 
on the axle tightly, and that the pin should be in its place, otherwise 
the wheel may come off and go bowling down the road ahead of 
you, which, though amusing enough to spectators, does not conduce 
to the proper equilibrium of the car. 

The only bearings to be found in the engine proper apart from 
the gear box are those at the end of the connecting rod from the 
piston on the crank which turns the flywheel, and those on which 
the flywheel itself revolves. These are termed “ brasses,” and are 
not made of solid metal; they are filled with an alloy almost as soft 
as lead, but when plentifully supplied with oil they do not wear as 
one would imagine soft metal must. Why this isso I do not know— 
nor do I care, only the fact remains. They also have another use. 
Once I forgot to turn on the lubricating oil to this particular part 
for fifteen miles, and was presently somewhat alarmed by a knocking 
in the crank case. I found the crank too hot to touch, the brasses 
quite loose, and the inside of the crank case bespattered with appar- 
ently molten lead. What had happened was, that through lack of 
oil the ‘‘ brasses ” had heated, and instead of ‘‘ seizing ”’ or adhering 
to the crank as they might have done had they been of solid 
metal, the filling of alloy had simply melted and released them. I 
went on with things as they were after giving them plenty of oil, 
got home, put on my spare brasses in the morning, and had the 
old ones refilled with alloy at my convenience. Cost, Is. 6d. 

The ends of the two parallel shafts which, through the gear 
box, drive the road wheels, also have ‘‘sleeves”’ of this same white 
metal, which run in small brass boxes of oil, and seem to have an 
endless life. I once renewed one, the operation being a matter of a 
few minutes. 

The gas-tight fit of the piston in the cylinder itself is maintained 
by four cast-iron rings around it in grooves. These are cut across, 
and are free to expand as they wear; they can be very easily 
replaced if necessary, but I have never known this to be required. 
The cylinder itself does not wear. I have seen cylinders gauged 
after having been constantly in use for five years and no wear at all 
was perceptible. There is some peculiar grade of cast iron used in 
these cylinders which after lengthy and costly experiments was 
found to be the only material suitable. Some cars do not have it. 
Mine has, and the inside of it is polished like a mirror, without a 
scratch on it. I have seen others, however, not so good. 


There has always been a great controversy between the partisans 
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of the horizontal and those of the vertical engine. In order to have 
the flywheel running at right angles to the frame, which it has to 
do to drive the “clutch” of an ordinary car, the engine must be 
vertical; for if the horizontal engine were used it would have to be 
placed at the side of the car and possibly destroy the balance, 
and as almost everybody delights in having a clutch, a vertical 
cylinder becomes a necessity. Why does anyone desire to drive 
machinery by a clutch fitting into a flywheel? The practical 
everyday bicycle is driven by a chain, which is in effect nothing but 
a non-slipping belt; and one of the most successful of entirely 
English-made cars is also chain-driven. The worthy person who 
comes with a traction engine and a machine to thresh out our ricks 
of corn puts a belt over his flywheel to the drum of the thresher, 
starts it off, and lets it run all day while he sits down and lights a 
pipe and looks at it. Even the very clutch itself is made in a lathe 
driven by a belt and not by a brother clutch. It is expensive to 
make, expensive to fit, and when made and fitted it is for the most 
part faced with the very leather of which its rival the belt consists. 
A belt will not break, but suppose it does—well, join it with a clip 
in two minutes, and go on! Ihave seen a troublesome, ‘“ fiery,” 
ill-fitting clutch give more pain and anguish to its possessor than 
any belt I have ever known. It does not slip under ordinary driving 
conditions, but rather than strip a gear wheel of its teeth it will slip 
for a few inches on its pulley, and this is one of its chief advantages 
for a practical man. Gear wheels are dear. 

The horizontal cylinder lies on its side with both its ends exposed 
to view. At one extremity is the crank—seen, felt, and easily cleaned 
and adjusted; at the other the cylinder head, easily removed if re- 
quired. A single copper pipe for the oil leads into it, giving one drop 
every fifteen seconds to the piston as it goes in and out ; whereas 
in the vertical engine the crank is enclosed in a box almost impos- 
sible to get at, and is only lubricated with the piston, by dipping 
bodily into a bath of oil at each revolution. This it splashes about 
and wastes, requiring a fresh charge of lubricant every twenty 
miles, and so is expensive in this particular. Moreover, the 
vibration from a horizontal engine is at any rate in the same plane 
in which the car is travelling, whilst that from the other type is at 
right angles to it, and this causes a perceptible difference in comfort. 
The locomotive engine is horizontal, and the marine engine for the 
most part, also the traction engine, the steam roller, and the 
ordinary stationary gas engine, so a horizontal motor engine is in 
good company anyway. 

There are now practically only two types of electric ignition of 
the charge in a cylinder: that by current carried in secondary 
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batteries or accumulators, and that generated by the engine itself 
by a small dynamo or ‘‘ magneto.” There are objections to accu- 
mulators, though more of a theoretical than of a practical nature. 
They are heavy, they contain acid, and if at any considerable 
distance from an electric lighting station of some sort there may be 
a difficulty in getting them recharged. However, the car itself 
affords the necessary means of transport, and as the old-fashioned 
cells which I advocate take a very high charging rate of three to five 
ampéres, they can at least in twenty-four hours be brought up to 
their proper voltage. I charge mine myself, off an ordinary house 
circuit of 200 volts, through the resistance of two or three incan- 
descent lamps at night, and I find the surest plan of keeping them 
at their best is frequently to freshen them up with a good dose of 
current, say every fortnight. It does not matter how large an 
accumulator may be, it will only give off current at a pressure of 
two volts; when freshly charged it shows 2°2 on the voltmeter, 
which soon drops to the normal two, but for ignition purposes four 
volts are required, so two of them have to be coupled together. 
The larger the battery the longer this pressure of two volts will last, 
but there is no means of determining exactly how much current 
there is left in it. My rule is, that directly any battery begins to 
fall below two volts, I take it off duty, replace it by another, and 
give it current from the main at once. With a weak current flowing 
through it it is almost impossible to do it any harm by over charg- 
ing, but much injury is done by discharging it to, say, 1°8 volts, and 
then leaving it standing idle for some weeks. An accumulator is 
not at its best when new, but is greatly improved by being charged 
and discharged say half a dozen times. The action of this appliance 
generally is chemical rather than mechanical, and is of a highly 
technical and scientific nature; it may suffice to say that the 
interior consists of grids filled with a paste formed of lead products 
in chemical combination, covered with dilute sulphuric acid. 

I have been using these accumulators for two years, and have 
only found one of them go wrong, although they have had some 
pretty rough usage in being jolted about over bad roads. Recently, 
however, one slowly discharged itself when not in use, so I took it to 
several electricians who assured me that nothing could be done to it, 
as, the cell being lead, it was impossible to take it to pieces, and the 
advice I got was, ‘‘ Better have a new one, only a guinea.” How- 
ever, being an economical motorist, I only disburse guineas when 
absolutely necessary; so I took the battery to a man I wot of who, 
by some esoteric method which he refused to divulge, cut it open, 
disengaged a small particle of paste which had fallen down between 
two grids or plates inside, fastened it up again, and returned it as 
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good as ever ; and his charge being 4s. 6d. my credit balance on this 
transaction came to 16s. 6d. Thus the impossible was accomplished, 
and I tell the story as an instance, one of many, of little impossibilities 
that can be managed. The other system of ignition is the magneto, 
which is a scrt of small dynamo running in the field of a good sized 
permanent magnet, and which by purely mechanical methods utilises 
the current that it generates, and “‘ does away with the accumulators 
and the coil together with the sparking plug.” 

Its action is roughly as follows: When the dynamo, being 
driven by gear or chain from the engine, rapidly revolves, a strong 
current starts from it through a moving arm within the cylinder 
and back to its place of origin; but by a mechanical arrangement 
this arm is made to separate within the cylinder from another at the 
precise moment when the charge is compressed, and in separating a 
vivid spark occurs between their points which fires the charge; but 
as this moving part works within the cylinder in the constant 
presence of flaming gas, it is just within the bounds of possibility 
that something may go wrong with it, and if anything does go amiss 
there you are, or rather, where are you? as this is beyond the scope 
of a roadside repair. In order to provide for such a contingency 
most manufacturers fit an alternative system, which is neither more 
nor less than our old friends the coil and the accumulator back 
again; and so instead of having less weight to carry you have more. 
However, there is a good deal to be said for the magneto, and in 
practice it gives but little trouble, being, as above noted, mechanical 
rather than electro-chemical in its action. In a large car I should 
feel disposed to have both, as the magneto is very ‘‘sweet”’ in its 
running, and the other system would be available as an alternative. 

“Mechanically operated” inlet valves are at present greatly 
advocated. The ordinary automatic valve is controlled by a 
weak spring, and the ‘‘charge”’ does not begin to flow into the 
cylinder until the partial vacuum made by the retreating piston 
overcomes its tension; but the “‘M.O.” valve is pushed open me- 
chanically, and therefore there is no obstruction whatever at any 
part of the suction stroke to the entry of the gas. The net effect of 
this is that the cylinder can be more “stuffed” with a fuller charge 
than is otherwise possible, and this charge gets more highly com- 
pressed by the incoming piston, there being more of it, than by the 
other method; more compression means higher power in the 
explosion, which in its turn brings more shock on all parts of the 
cylinder, and the force necessary to compress the charge takes some 
power from the flywheel to begin with; but as the moving parts 
opening the valve must slightly wear in time, the tendency of the 
valve would be towards opening later and later until at length it 
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would probably open at about the same moment as an automatic 
valve does. I would advise makers to fit these valves as the public 
evidently desire them, and I would advise the public not to have 
them, as I think they are no economy. 

Petrol, although a spirit which should be handled carefully, is 
not so dangerous as may be imagined. It only explodes when 
vaporised and mixed with a definite proportion of air, otherwise it 
burns much like turpentine. The vapour it gives off is heavy and 
rolls along the ground instead of rising, as most gases do, so in the 
case of a slight leak occurring it is not foolhardy to proceed, but at 
night it would be advisable for one of the passengers to carry a lamp 
as high up as possible, and when refilling the petrol tank after dark 
all lamps must be extinguished ; any spirit spilt evaporates in a few 
moments. A four-volt electric lamp with some insulated wire is a 
very useful article to carry, as with it enough light can be obtained 
from the spare batteries to rummage about with in perfect safety, 
and if one had a bad leak this could be hung on to the ordinary right- 
hand lamp, and home could be reached without any risk either of 
fire or of being run over by any other vehicle. The best way to get 
to know petrol is to introduce oneself to it by putting some in any 
old tin basin and seeing how near a lighted taper on the end of a 
stick can be brought to it without its igniting, and what happens 
when a lighted cigarette is thrown into it; but these experiments 
should be conducted in a retired spot. Under the present regula- 
tions only sixty gallons may be kept by any one person in a store, 
and this store must not be within twenty feet of any other building. 
If this be not feasible a good plan is to sink an iron tank in the 
ground and pump up spirit as required. A car should be insured 
against fire under the usual conditions. The rate is about tos. 6d. 
per £100. 

This reminds me of a man I know, who set out some time 
ago with the settled determination of buying a car “‘on his own” 
without outside interference, but before he started he was informed 
by his wife that if it was not a blue one she should decline to ride 
in it—a ‘‘rich imperial blue” were, I believe, her exact words. 
After wandering about for an hour or two he found himself gazing 
at a vehicle of the exact shade, and after being informed of its great 
and glorious qualities, he bought it. Shortly after, meeting a local 
mechanic, he acquainted him with the fact and with the make, at 
which the latter grimly smiled, and hied him off to look at it, 
knowing full well before he saw it that it would be meat and drink 
to him for a very considerable period, keeping as he did a repair 
shop. The obliging salesman, on being questioned as to which of 
its internal parts would be likely to require attention first, blandly 
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remarked that they had never been able to do much with it, but 
that perhaps he might; so the mechanic, being an honest man, 
sought out the purchaser, strongly advised him to reconsider his 
bargain, and was promptly told to mind his own business; and 
(being a repairer) he was contented to do so. A week later, after 
numerous breakdowns, he invited me to come to his workshop and 
see the engine, which was “‘ taken down,” or in pieces. Half the 
surface of each set of gear wheels had been worn away in gear 
changing, none of them was properly in mesh, the imperial blue had 
once been a vivid scarlet, the car was an old one “ faked up,” and 
nothing could ever be done to it satisfactorily. New gear wheels 
were put in, but the thing was wrong in design and in construction. 
On getting it together again and seeing it start on a hill, we 
observed the frame itself actually bending under the strain of the 
low gear, and we wondered how long it would be before it broke 
in half. In the end the owner got tired of it, and asked if I 
could give him any advice. I could. My advice was to pour a 
can of petrol over it, set it on fire, and sell the remains for old 
metal; whereat he departed in high dudgeon and betook himself 
to the Local Agent, a final court of appeal in these matters. He, 
canny, cautious man, suggested that he should retain the accumula- 
tors, which were new, and begged the gift of the large resounding 
horn for his little son to play with. He advised the owner, as 
the next step, to approach me, the present writer, who had so often 
towed the wreck home, with the view of hauling it to the summit of 
Beachy Head, near at hand, where he himself, with the mechanic, 
at a loss of half a day’s work, would foregather, and where we 
should unitedly push it over the brow, giving it a clear drop of 300 ft. 
on to the rocks and sea below. Then it could give no further trouble 
to anybody. Other counsels, however, prevailed. It was sold at 
an auction for £27 1os., and has, I believe, since been shipped off 
to South Africa—a chaste green, picked out with yellow. 

For the domestic summer holiday this year we were fortunate 
in obtaining the artistic bungalow of one of our well-known modern 
painters, which he had built, together with a huge studio, as far from 
the madding crowd as he could get, and where he could paint at his 
ease when in England. This was situated on a lonely sweep of 
beach, with only a few cottages near, and two miles from any village 
and railway station; and for this retired and altogether delightful 
spot did I set out one warm summer’s morning with the advance 
party to get things ready for the arrival of the main body on the 
morrow. The force consisted of myself, a long-legged daughter of 
thirteen, a school-boy son of twelve of the normal type, a pedigree 
fox-terrier on his mistress’s lap, a Persian cat in a basket, a fine 
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tortoise tethered by one leg to the steering pillar, a paper bag full of 
assorted caterpillars and silkworms, and two tame rats who had been 
denied the hospitality of the tonneau by meas a conscientious objec- 
tor, and who were in a cage affixed to the rear step and so out of 
range. At every village we came to it was discovered that some or 
all of the crew required restoratives—lettuce for those who liked it, 
biscuits and milk for the children and cat, and cheese for the rats. 
I don’t think I have ever had a more cheerful journey in a motor 
car. The rat-cage behind was a great draw for all the itinerant 
dogs we met, and if they came too close, Skipper, the prize 
terrier, was only too happy to alight and fight any of them three 
rounds. Once he darted after a rabbit, and did not return for 
twenty minutes. Then we met a walking race for boys, and as the 
winner, a pallid youth, passed us while we waited for the procession, 
a bang was heard from the tonneau, which he took for the winning 
gun, but on its being explained to him that it was only a soda-water 
syphon burst, and being adjured by the children to “stick to it,’’ he 
resumed, pursued by them until they saw him with joy receive the 
first prize, a leg of mutton, from the village butcher, and helped his 
mother to slap him on the back. At length, after six hours’ actual 
running, we arrived. Much commotion, unpacking, collecting the 
caterpillars which had escaped, making the beds, lighting the fire, 
cooking our own supper, and to rest. A lovely moon over the still 
bay, the huge sandbanks just awash at the turn of the ebb, a little 
ripple now and then as a wavelet lapped the beach. 

In the morning the race down to the water to be first in, and a 
swim off to the little half-decked yacht which we had taken as part 
of the arrangement and off which we all dived time and again. All 
the fresh water had to be pumped by hand, bya rotary machine, and 
as the handle was a little stiff I, being a “big strong man,” was 
unanimously elected to be “‘ honorary pumper”’ to the establishment, 
which office I was assured would afford me the finest possible 
exercise, and as there was no golf I ought to be thankful to have it ; 
it being delicately hinted that otherwise I might show some slight 
tendency towards embonpoint. I am too old a soldier to be caught 
like this, and promptly affixed a notice to the pump that anybody 
turning the handle would receive one penny per hundred revolutions, 
members of the family a preferential tariff of fifty a penny, 
tradespeople calling for orders, one hundred fora glass of beer. This 
caught the eye of the cook, who was overjoyed, as she is saving up 
to get married and thought “it would be worth eighteenpence a 
day to her,” but it wasn’t. She had nine pennyworth once, and 
ever after eyed it with a cold disdain. Maria got as far as fourpence, 
and “the Shoffore ” did just enough and only enough to keep him- 
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self sticky and dyspeptic with bulls-eyes. The children wouldn’t 
look at it, their thoughts being far from any financial considerations. 
I was in despair. “‘ Pump? Bath!” ‘‘ Nopump? No bath! ” such was 
the wearisome problem, till a dilapidated tramp with close-cropped 
hair appeared and asked for work. Could he just fill the cistern by 
turning a crank? I inquired. ‘Crank, guv’nor! corl it a crank ? 
why, I could turn it all day standin’ on me adjective ’ed. You should 
a’ seen the cranks I ’ave twiddled in me time, ’specially in ole Mill- 
bank. Thay was proper cranks. ’Ere, give us ’old of it. Wot d’yer 
say, penny er ’undred and a glarst er beer every thousand? Right 
oh!” So he turned it, facing it, back to it, right hand, left hand, 
both hands, and while so engaged he told me he was just “‘out on 
ticket,’’ and had been “in” three years for ‘‘ going to sleep in a 
ware’us wiv a screwdriver in me pocket.” ‘“’Orrid shime” didn’t I 
think ? He had seen the rural constable, who had said that he might 
come up and pump, being unable to attend himself that day, but as 
soon as the cistern was full he was to “sling ’is ‘ook out of it.” 
In about two hours it could hold no more; 6,000 revolutions had done 
it; he departed with five shillings, six glasses of beer, and my blessing; 
and with the exit of that bullet-headed, beneficent burglar all the 
light seemed to fade out of our happy home. 

Two days afterwards, whilst rolling up my shirt sleeves prior to 
a vigorous half-hour with the detestable handle, the motor boy 
delivered himself of the following remark which raised in my bosom 
the wildest hopes. ‘‘’ Ere we ’ave asix hoss injun, putty nigh a seven 
I reckon, an better ’n many a eight or nine we seen about, been a 
drivin’ ’er own pump this six munce. Wot abahrt ’er drivin’ this ’ere 
fur ’arf a nour?”’ Eureka! He had found it; soon the loathely, 
hated pump was in pieces, the spindle taken out, jammed into a hole 
we drilled through a tough oak block washed up by the sea; this we 
trimmed with a hatchet, put the whole thing on a lathe belonging 
to the artist, trued it up until it made a good wide pulley with a 
groove in it, pinned it through a convenient hole in the spindle with 
a piece of brass stair-rod, and then replaced it in the pump, with 
plentiful anointing of grease. All that remained to do was to get 
the motor into the exact spot opposite to the pump by pushing and 
hauling, when we put the spare belt round the drum of the flywheel 
to the new invention, started the engine—oh so gently !—and all we 
heard was the comfortable purring of the machinery and the sound 
of a powerful stream of water striking the bottom of the empty 
cistern overhead as if a modern fire engine were playing a two-inch 
jet into it. This was the cause of the boy being restored to honorary 
membership of the kitchen, from which he had been expelled and 
condemned to take his meals in an outhouse for purloining the bread 
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pan and filling it with tepid water in order that the children might 
hold a swimming race in it for the tame rats, whilst he officiated as 
timekeeper with my stop watch, and eventually gave his decision as 
judge as to the respective speed qualifications in the art of natation 
of these charming rodents. 

Another use we found for the motor car was in connection with 
a rather heavy boat belonging to the establishment, which after 
being launched for any purpose had to be hauled up the steep beach 
by the united efforts of everyone in the house. Indeed, the recog- 
nised signal for this was a shrill ‘‘ bo’sun’s whistle” from the school- 
boy, followed by a shout of ‘‘ Clear lower deck—up boat!” I have, 
however, seen too many boats hoisted up in my time to conceive any 
violent affection for these manceuvres, so I consulted a local coast- 
guard, being a “‘ handyman,” as to where we could obtain a good 
quantity of rope together with two double sheaf blocks to act as a 
tackle. He thought he could “ borrer”’ all this from an old schooner 
moored in the bay, and shortly appeared with the ‘‘ main sheet’’ of 


this vessel, complete, and when this proved to be a little short, he 
promptly “‘borrered” the ‘“‘tawpsle halliards,” which he deftly 
spliced on to the “‘sheet.’”’ Thus, having now plenty of rope, one 
block was “‘ bent on” to the garden gatepost, the other to the bows 


of the boat, and the end of the “ fall’’ was made fast to the rear axle 
of the car by a ‘clove hitch.” Nothing more remained to do but 
to proceed down the road about one hundred feet on the low gear, 
and the boat was pulled up above high water-mark by our adaptable 
vehicle. 

Oh blessed motor! Fondly do I now regard thee as I ruminate 
on all thou wast to me in grappling with the problems of pumps and 
boats. Of more value than many horses didst thou pursue thy 
equable way throughout many a long day’s ramble and at length 
reconvey us to the domestic hearth. Another year, in all thy glory 
of a new coat of paint, shalt thou and I renew our youth, as we again 
with the others perchance seek out this sequestered spot, where 
thou shalt do thy duty as of yore, cheered by their sincere apprecia- 
tion of thine abundant merits. 
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THE LEAPING TUNA 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. 


Author of *‘ Big Game Fishes,” etc. Holder of the Tuna Rod Record (183 1b.) for 18¢8-99. 


TEN feet in air, hovering over the clear blue waters of the Santa 
Catalina channel, a brilliant living meteor, scintillating with light, 
the tuna is the embodiment of life, activity, power, and the peculiar 
vigour that makes a game fish. I recall it first when trolling along 


the American isle of summer. The sleeping reel began to cry, then 
scream ; a quick bowing of the rod, a flash as the line cut the water 
like a knife, and six hundred feet of the finest line, known as 
twenty-one strand, was jerked from the reel with what appeared to 
be one swoop. It was irresistible, and my companion laughed, but 
laughed too long, as on the following day he had rod, reel, and line 
taken from his hand by an impetuous fish. I was fishing with a 
sixteen-ounce rod, about eight feet in length, in those days, and 
doubtless afforded no little amusement to the amiable tunas as they 
gathered in my tackle with an ease and cheerfulness that were 
exasperating. At this time at least a dozen anglers were experi- 
menting with the tunas, which were very plentiful. One fish leaped 
over the boat of a friend who was trolling for them just after dusk— 
possibly to show its contempt for the devices of man. 

Everybody began to fish for tunas, and finally one wise fisher 
discovered that most of the broken lines were burned off; hence he 
wet the line before going out, and so it was that Col. C. P. Morehouse 
caught the first tuna with the rod and reel. It was my good fortune 
to take the first very large fish, which weighed 183 pounds, and was 
the record tuna for two years, Col. Morehouse then taking a 
251-pound fish, which still stands as the ultima thule of angling 
attainments on the Pacific Coast. From this time on tunas were 
caught in greater or smaller numbers. They appear in large schools 
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about the first of June, and remain two months or more, apparently 
feeding on flying fishes, and afford remarkable sport to those who 
are fond of struggles with big game. 

The tuna, at least in summer, is a surface fish, seen rippling 
the water in large schools, and can be approached with ease. I 
have had my boatman row round a school permitting me to cast 
into it, and have watched the game coming down the coast of 
Santa Catalina, separating at the boat, and so near that I could 
have harpooned them. Casting with a bait (the flying fish) which 
weighs five or six pounds is somewhat of an art in itself, and the 
tiro requires a “‘city lot” for his experiments. The method is to 
reel the bait to the rod-tip and cast with both hands, when the 


THE JUMP OF THE LEAPING TUNA—TEN TO FIFTEEN FEET 


bait can be hurled a long distance, and, falling with a crash, is 
assumed by the tuna to be a flying fish at the end of its flight, 
which is usually terminated with a splash. 

Tuna-fishing has evolved a boat for the purpose—a broad, wide- 
sterned launch, with a four-horse power gasoline engine. Two 
comfortable seats are rigged in the stern, where the anglers sit, one 
fishing to the right, the other to the left, the boatman being at once 
gaffer and engineer. At the strike he stops the boat and backs her 
if necessary, and while the angler is playing the fish turns her about 
with an oar, keeping the stern to the fish. The usual method of 
fishing is to troll, with one hundred feet of line out, slowly along 
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up the coast from one hundred feet to half a mile from shore, the 
fishing grounds being from Avalon Bay to Long Point, a distance of 
about four miles, in smooth and attractive water often perfectly 
calm. Up this delightful stretch we may in imagination pass to 
the left, the abrupt, many-coloured cliffs of the island rising into 
mountain peaks two thousand feet in height, cut into deep canons 


RECORD TUNA, 25I POUNDS 
CAUGHT BY COLONEL C. P. MOREHOUSE 


that wind upward through the flanks of the range, covered with 
brush and low trees. 

Suddenly ahead the water is observed to break into foam, as 
though a thousand rocks had fallen from on high, and presently dark 
objects are seen in mid-air, and long masses of silvery wave, dashing 
along the surface, tell of the tunas feeding; hundreds of voracious 
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creatures darting through the water hurl the spray into the air; 
then ‘ zeee-zeee’’ sound the reels, the boatman stops the engine, 
and the less fortunate angler reels in his line to give a clear field 
to the other, whose reel is now screaming until its steel throat 
sounds harsh and strained. Some tunas take all the line, but the 
angler with experience stops his fish—that is, stops the first rush 
within four hundred feet—and succeeds for a moment in holding 
it, the rod bending, arms quivering, while the tuna hauls the boat 
round in its direction, and, despite its weight, tows it slowly off 
shore; though how a tuna three hundred feet below the surface can 


TUNA BAIT—CALIFORNIAN FLY'NG FISH 


tell which way is out or in remains a mystery. The angler now 
attempts to reel and gives the handle a few turns, a proceeding 
that appears to enrage the fish, which plunges away and gathers in 
one hundred feet more of line; then it is stopped, and tows the boat 
while the angler reels slowly, every turn of the great multiplier 
meaning a gain. The tuna is down several hundred feet, but 
suddenly it rises, giving to the line a vibratory motion that thrills 
the sportsman and fills him with uncertainty. Up it comes, reaching 
the surface with a burst of speed; then, turning, dashes for the boat 
like a mad bull, its sharp dorsal throwing the water high in air. It 
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is impossible to reel in line rapidly enough to meet this gallant 
charge, but you reel for your life, standing to see the noble game 
as it comes flying along. In a moment it reaches within twenty 
feet of the boat, evidently sees it and recognises the cause of 
its trouble, turns and makes a rush that almost empties the 
reel, while you press one thumb upon the heavy leather drag and 
the other on the line above the reel, trying to stop the furious 
struggles in the direction of liberty. 

It is these sensational rushes which catch the angler unawares 
and break line or rod; but this is our lucky day, the big game 
is stopped at four hundred feet, and again comes slowly in, 
“pumped” literally, as the rod is dropped, then lifted with two 
hands, the reeling accomplished as the rod is lowered. The tuna 
now circles round the boat, bearing off heavily, keeping the boatman 
busy; now plunges into the blue waters, rising quickly to charge 
the boat or perform some act that bears heavily on the nerves of the 
man holding the rod. An hour has slipped away, and you wonder 
that the monster does not show any signs of weakening, while you are 
trembling in every nerve and feel a strong conviction that you are not 
as fresh as you were half an hour ago. Indeed, the tuna appears to 
be warming up to the contest and has towed you, first nearly a mile out 
to sea, then inshore so near the rocks that you fear it is searching 
for a vantage ground upon which to cut the line. Now it is sulking - 
again, then slowly rises and takes the boat irresistibly off shore, and 
at the end of the third hour you are six miles out in the channel, 
where the tuna, with apparent viciousness, has picked out the hardest 
work for itself, and tows the launch slowly against the waves that 
now threaten to come aboard when opposed to this relentless power. 
Suddenly a whim seizes the creature, and it turns down the coast 
before the sea and tows the boat two miles in a direct line, then stops, 
rushes around while you reel again, making line with fresh heart, and 
ina grand rally have the game alongside. How it glistens, how 
strenuously it bears away! What a monster it is! And then, as the 
gaffer drops his weapon beneath it and strikes home, the end comes ; 
the tuna bends and lifts a mass of foam into the air, deluging the 
boat; then is held, and dragged in dead, a gleaming, scintillating 
body of silver. 

“One hundred and seventy, sure, sir,’’ says the boatman, wiping 
the spume from his face and eyeing the fish with grim satisfaction. 

Four hours and twenty minutes with not a let up; a fight from 
start to finish, and you are a winner in as exciting a race as can be 
imagined. One such fish is satisfying to the average angler, and you 
steam into Avalon with the white tuna flag flying at the top, telling 
all other anglers that you are the lucky man. 
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Whether the tuna or the tarpon is the gamer fish is likely to be 
a question for many a day, but that the tuna is the physical superior 
no one can gainsay. One is a huge herring ; the other the king of 
the mackerels, and so active that it is perhaps of all fishes the warmest 
blooded. There is a vast difference in tunas. Some can be taken 
in twenty minutes, others in half an hour, but these are probably 
weakened at the breejing season. The fish at its primest is a hard 
fighter, an uncompromising foe to the angler, and the accounts of 
the struggles with fishes in their best condition would make a volume 
which would rank with the tales of the experiences of great game 
hunters on land. The great physical power of the tuna is beyond 
question. I fought one for four hours, during which it towed the 


ORIGINAL MEMBERS OF THE TUNA CLUB 


boat slowly but steadily ten miles. At one time we were out to sea, 
again inshore, always fighting, and the boatman holding his oars 
against the fish; and when it is remembered that the line is not 
much larger than that used by many persons as an eyeglass cord the 
wonder deepens. The longest contest on record was fourteen hours. 
An angler, Mr. Woods, of Los Angeles, played his fish for seven 
hours, during which it towed the launch an estimated twenty- 
seven miles, taking it ten miles off shore into the very heart of the 
channel. The report of the fight was circulated, and boatmen 
took passengers out from Avalon to see the tuna that could not be 
landed though hooked. Finally the angler’s strength failed and his 
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rod was handed to the boatman, who, being fresh, supposed that he 
could take in the fish. He began reeling with enthusiasm, but it was 
not long before he found that when he gained twenty feet the fish 
readily recovered it; and so the hours slipped away until seven more 
had been added, and fourteen miles more of towing on a careful 
estimate; then the boatman, Harry Elms by name, had the satis- 
faction of seeing the tuna come up, tail first, the long wire leader 
being wound about its body. A tail so broad, so colossal, had never 
been seen at Santa Catalina before—and this was all that was ever 
seen of the giant. When the gaffer, who came from another boat, 
struck it the hook failed to reach home, and the great fish gave a final 
rush, severed the much-chafed line, and disappeared. The following 


RETURN OF THE TUNA BOATS 


day a huge tuna, floating dead upon the surface and estimated at 
several hundred pounds, was sighted by a passing steamer. 

The tuna attains a length of ten or twelve feet and a weight of 
1,500 pounds. Such giants have been taken in the Atlantic with 
the harpoon, and it is a sorry day when a school of these monsters 
strikes a net, as they pass through it as though it were paper. The 
average small size of the tuna of the Santa Catalina channel, and 
the fact that it comes inshore into smooth water, make its capture 
with the rod possible. Specimens weighing nine hundred pounds 
have been taken at Monterey, but the average schools at Santa 
Catalina are made up of comparatively young fishes weighing from 
ninety to one hundred and fifty pounds, while schools of even smaller 
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fish have been seen in certain years. No better illustration of the 
difference between the conditions of labouring people in Italy and 
America could be given than in citing the tuna fishery. In the 
Mediterranean these fishes are of great importance. The tunny is 
followed and taken in vast rope nets, and every fish has its value. 
Canned or smoked tunny is to be bought in American shops, yet no 
attempt is made to take the leaping tuna in Southern California 
waters except as sport, and the huge fishes are used as trophies and 
“stuffed,” not eaten. Probably not over one hundred and fifty tunas 
of over a hundred pounds weight have been taken with a rod in the few 
years they have been fished for, and the yearly catch is much smaller 
than that of the tarpon, of which seven hundred were caught in the 


WEIGHING THE FISH 


season of 1g02 at Aransas Pass, Texas, alone. Yet the deep blue 
waters of the Santa Catalina channel are often filled with schools of 
thousands of tunas, and one can hardly look in any direction at times 
without seeing the ripple and the tell-tale fins of the fish that has 
perhaps appealed more to the imagination of the angler than any 
other, and has given him the hardest and most convincing fights. 
The strangest feature of this fishing is that it is confined to the shore 
line of this one island, and toa limited shore line of that; tunas never 
approach the mainland of Los Angeles, county California, affect- 
ing the wide open bays of the island of Santa Catalina, where, 
doubtless, they deposit their spawn and feed upon the flying fish 


which they drive inshore in countless numbers. 
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Santa Catalina is one of a group of several islands lying off the 
coast of Southern California, and the only one having regular daily 
communication with the mainland by steamers, which make the trip 
from the port of San Pedro in two hours and a half or three hours 
and a half from Los Angeles. The town of Avalon abounds in hotels 
and boarding-houses for the convenience of the angler, and the tuna 
boatmen have nearly $100,000 invested in fine launches and tackle. 
Their books show that they entertain the anglers of the world. 


GUN CAMERA FOR TAKING LEAPS OF THE TUNA IN MID-AIR 


THE HUNTING OUTLOOK: PROSPECTS AND 
CHANGES 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


THE question is often propounded seriously nowadays—is fox- 
hunting doomed?  Pessimists do not hesitate to answer in the 
affirmative ; but the same question was asked sixty years ago, and 
much the same answer was returned by those prone to shake their 
heads and look on the gloomy side of things. At that period, it is 
true, many of our modern difficulties did not exist, but the laying 
of railways in all parts of the country struck consternation into 
the hearts of followers of hounds. The end of hunting in the 
not far-distant future was even predicted by some contemporary 
writers. Often an inconvenience when hounds are running and 
sometimes an actual obstruction and source of danger, the rail- 
ways have proved advantageous in other directions, and that which 
at first looked like spelling absolute ruination to fox-hunting turned 
out not so harmful after all. Sixty years ago writers on hunting 
were beginning to lament that England was becoming “too civi- 
lised,” that the towns were fast encroaching on the country-side, 
and here again a grave danger to fox-hunting was seen. The towns 
have gone on encroaching, to an even greater extent, perhaps, than 
the prophets of the “forties” had imagined was possible. Yet 
hunting still flourishes, and there are very many more packs in 
existence than there were then. 

But reflections such as these, however comforting they may be, 
must not for one moment allow us to minimise or disregard the 
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present menaces to the prosperity of fox-hunting. In the first place 
there is the eternal wire question. The employment of barbed wire 
as fencing continues, unfortunately, to be largely on the increase. 
There are certain important countries which during recent years 
have become veritable birdcages, and it is only by superhuman efforts 
on the part of those who administer the various wire funds that 
the districts concerned are now rendered passably rideable. Hunt- 
ing men might almost reckon the use of barbed wire as belonging to 
the category of contagious diseases, for unless proper remedies to 
keep it in check are employed at the outset by those among the 
members of the hunt who have influence with the farmers, this 
murderous fencing will increase with alarming rapidity in the aver- 
age hunting district. One M.F.H. of more than thirty years’ 
standing said not long since that when he rode over the different 
parts of his country and noticed so much barbed wire fencing 
he was prone to wonder what was done in the old times before 
wire was invented. They got on very well then, and he did not 
see why they could not do without it at the present time. It can 
serve no useful purpose, however, to moralise on the changed times 
and customs. The existing evil has to be faced strenuously and 
determinedly, and it is extraordinary how much can be done by an 
organised and systematic plan of campaign, such, for example, as 
was instituted in the Grafton country during the 1go1-2 season. In 
this case the efforts of the special Wire Committee have proved 
eminently successful, and at their annual meeting this year the 
Grafton subscribers were in a position unanimously to thank the 
farmers and others for their ready response to the request made 
to them to take down the wire on their farms during the hunting 
season. One of the primary causes of the prevalence of wire in the 
Grafton country was the want of organisation and failure in many 
instances to effect its removal where the occupiers would have been 
willing if asked. Similar conditions prevail, I fear, in too many 
countries whence come laments of barbed wire. The lesson learnt 
by the Grafton should not be lost on other hunts. 

Another important reason for the spread of wire is the failure 
on the part of landlords to provide posts and rails for their tenants, 
whilst the inadequacy of poultry funds wherewith to meet legiti- 
mate claims by farmers has also in many cases had a great deal to 
do with it. Aggravation is caused, too, by the presence in the 
hunting field of many people, unknown to the farmers and land- 
owners, from whom no proper contribution to the expenses of the 
hunt is obtained. This brings one, of course, right on to the sub- 
ject that has been agitating the hunting world for a long time past, 
and which seems to have been brought to a head during the past 
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twelve months. I refer to the capping system. Undoubtedly the 
most memorable feature of the 1902-3 season was the adoption of 
capping by a number of the leading hunts. First, a cap of £1 was 
instituted by the Cheshire Hunt, to be taken on each hunting day 
from every non-subscriber out with the pack—landowners, land- 
agents, and farmers naturally being exempt. Later in the season, 
the Warwickshire, North Warwickshire, Pytchley, and Worcester- 
shire Hunts all embraced the system, each fixing the cap at £2 for 
non-subscribers. Following this example, other important hunts, 
burdened with abnormally large fields, began to consider the 
advisability of doing something to mitigate the nuisance. 

It became a matter of almost national importance when repre- 
sentatives of the Quorn, Cottesmore, Belvoir, and Mr. Fernie’s 
Hunts foregathered to discuss the vexed question. Nothing was 
actually settled at that meeting, and I am afraid that the uniformity 
of action which looked like arising from the conference will not 
come to pass—not, that is to say, in the season now at hand. From 
all I hear at the moment of writing there is good cause to suppose 
that capping will be given a trial with the Quorn this season. I 
gather, too, that the matter is still under the careful consideration 
of the Cottesmore Hunt Committee, and in this case an announce- 
ment one way or the other may be expected very shortly. But in 
Mr. Fernie’s country they are inclined to put down capping. At 
the meeting of the Hunt Committee, a few weeks back, the general 
opinion was antagonistic to the idea, and it was decided not to at- 
tempt it. Yet ifit be found that the adoption of capping by the Quorn 
and Pytchley has the effect of driving a lot of people living on the 
borders into the Fernie country, there can hardly be any alternative 
for the latter but to follow suit. This, however, is a contingency 
regarded as remote, and it can be taken for granted that unless 
their hands are absolutely forced, the Committee of Mr. Fernie’s 
hunt will not embrace the rapidly-spreading system. With the 
Belvoir there does not seem to be the same necessity for capping as 
with some packs, and there is not the slightest prospect of its being 
established. 

One good sportsman who has seen more hunting in the Mid- 
lands than most people, and whose opinion I value very highly 
indeed, was distinctly bitter against capping when asked for his 
views by the writer. He does not believe that it is a proper course 
to pursue unless it becomes necessary to collect more money for 
damages to farmers, and then the money received must be paid over 
to them. ‘‘ What right,’’ he asks, ‘‘ have we to charge for riding 
over their land?” He pursues his argument in the following 
strain ;—‘‘ There has always been a cry in the Pytchley country at 
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the large field of outsiders who turn up during March, but this has 
only been among men annoyed at the crush, not from the farmers. 
In my opinion a mistake was made by the Pytchley starting £25 
subscriptions and refusing to take less, for outsiders turn up and pay 
nothing. In Mr. Fernie’s country, whither a good many go from 
the town of Leicester, the difficulty is met by accepting ten guineas 
or even five from young men who only keep one horse but are still 
good sportsmen. I think this has made a good feeling in the hunt 
generally, especially as in many cases they are personal friends of 
some of the farmers. The Warwickshire admit that capping has 
not produced much money, and the Pytchley say it has not reduced 
the fields. But they admit that it has created unpleasantness, and 
they have already found out that if a man refuses to pay the cap it 
cannot be enforced, or the hounds taken home to the annoyance of 
200 or 300 because one will not pay. The moral is, never bark if 
you cannot bite!” Our friend, to whom I am much indebted for 
having thus stated his views for the benefit of readers of this 
magazine, may be right in his conclusions, but there is no doubt 
that in some of the countries where it has been introduced capping 
has been decidedly effective in reducing the numbers. In North 
Warwickshire, for instance, the £2 tax reduced the fields by two- 
thirds, and instead of about 300 horsemen at a meet there were, after 
its institution, only about 100. According to the Master, Mr. J. P. 
Arkwright, capping has had the satisfactory effect of keeping away 
undesirables, and the amount of cap money taken during the con- 
cluding six weeks of the season was only £40. 

In the hunting outlook another disturbing feature is discerned 
in the feeling of irritation and soreness that so often arises between 
hunting and shooting people. But this is, I am persuaded, a delicate 
problem not to be satisfactorily dealt with in print. Its solution can 
only be found in a policy of ‘‘ give-and-take” on the part of the 
followers of both branches of sport. ‘‘ Live and let live” is a golden 
maxim, and a little forethought and consideration from one party to 
the other will do much to obviate friction and at the same time 
promote the amenity of sport. 

Mange in foxes has proved a great drawback in certain countries 
for several seasons past, but hopeful reports from some of the affected 
districts lead one to suppose that the disease is gradually being 
stamped out. Asa matter of fact, such reports as have reached me 
concerning the supply of cubs and foxes generally are very favourable, 
and the prospects of the season appear to be bright in this particular 
direction. There is reason to hope that the Burton country will be 
better off for foxes this year than last, when they were so scarce that 
it was impossible to hunt the customary four days a week regularly, 
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and the season came to a premature end on February 15. The 
resignation of Mr. T. Wilson after fourteen seasons in office brought 
matters to a crisis. The members of the hunt then tackled the 
difficulty energetically, and on the understanding that proper efforts 
would be made to increase the supply of foxes the Master was 
induced to withdraw his resignation. District committees were 
appointed to ensure the preservation of foxes, one of their chief 
duties, significantly enough, being to investigate all poultry and 
other claims for damage attributable to fox-hunting in their respec- 
tive localities, and fix the amount of compensation. The early 
closing of last season gave a complete immunity to the vixens of 
the Burton country, so that Mr. Wilson should have a good lot of 
cubs this year. Although most anxious to increase the supply, 
Mr. Wilson did well to make it known among the land and covert 
owners that he wished no foxes turned down, either cubs or old 
ones, because the former, being half tame, do much damage, and 
induce people to destroy them, and both are often a source of mange, 
which may spoil a country’s sport for years. 

In spite of the sundry difficulties touched upon, it is hard to 
believe that fox-hunting is lapsing into that moribund condition 
which some folk would have us suppose it is, when each season we 
find the inevitable vacancies occurring in masterships filled up with 
alacrity by sportsmen worthy to rank in every way with their pre- 
decessors in office. Moreover, the number of recognised packs of 
hounds shows no diminution from one year to another, and it is very 
seldom we hear of a hunt going under from lack of adequate support. 
One pack, it is true, did succumb last season, partly on account of a 
falling-off of subscriptions, this being the Teme Valley; but this 
little Radnorshire hunt was re-established on its old lines in 
March, and will be carried on this season under the leadership of 
Mr. T. A. Lote, who has been Master since 1892. Mr. L. C. 
Salkeld’s pack will not be found on the list of hounds for the 
approaching season, but this loss is met by the establishment of a 
new pack to hunt much of the same district under the mastership 
of Mr. J. H. Jefferson. It may, perhaps, be pointed out that 
certain Masters of Hounds have found it necessary to reduce the 
number of hunting days, but the reasons that have led to this step 
are for the most part perfectly legitimate, and in no way reflect on 
the general well-being of the sport. Indeed, as a set-off, it may be 
mentioned that hunting days will be increased in one or two countries 
this season, notably in the North Cotswold; so that, running through 
the changes made in hunting establishments since April last, no imme- 
diate cause for disquietude can be found. Without reckoning the 
reconsidered resignations there have been only twenty-five actual 
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alterations in the mastership of foxhounds, which is rather below 
than above the average number of changes. Added to these five 
and twenty changes might be the slight re-arrangement which takes 
place in the Pembrokeshire country, where Lord Kensington has 
consented to act in future as sole Master, instead of sharing the 
duties with Mr. F. Lort Phillips. It is a matter for satisfaction 
among the followers of the Pembrokeshire Hounds that such a keen 
and influential sportsman should have accepted the mastership, 
which has undergone too frequent changes during the last decade, 
though Mr. Lort Phillips has always been at hand to help the hunt 
out of its difficulties. Another slight alteration is that effected in 
the East Cornwall country, where Mr. W. N. Connock Marshall is 
being joined in the mastership by Mr. W. Phillpotts Williams, who 
gives up the Hursley after but one season with them. 

In recording the hunting changes at the outset of each season 
it is usually a melancholy part of the writer's duty to refer to new 
arrangements brought about by the death of Masters of Hounds on 
the active list. This year, up to the moment of penning these lines, 
only one change has been necessitated by this lamentable reason, 
namely, with the Blencathra Hunt, which early in March lost that 
wonderful old sportsman, Mr. John Crozier. To him belonged the 
remarkable distinction of having held the mastership of one pack of 
foxhounds for sixty-four seasons without a break, and by his death 
was lost one of the most notable personalities in the history of 
hunting. Mr. Crozier bequeathed his stout hounds to the sub- 
scribers, and the Blencathra country is to be carried on in much 
the same way as hitherto by Mr. J. W. Lowther, M.P., who has 
accepted the mastership. Mr. Crozier, alas! has not been the 
only hunting celebrity to be taken from us during the past twelve 
months. We have had to mourn the loss of that very successful 
and universally popular M.F.H., Lord Willoughby de Broke, and 
among other ex-Masters of Hounds who have passed away may be 
named Mr. Henry Deacon, so well known to Hampshire sportsmen ; 
Mr. Edwin Salvin Bowlby, whose death was a great loss to fox- 
hunting in Essex; Mr. R. G. Luxton, for some years, in the 
** fifties,” Master of the Eggesford, now being hunted by his son, 
Mr. A. W. Luxton; Mr. F. M. E. Jervoise, formerly joint-Master 
of the Hampshire Hunt; Mr. W. F. Inge, who hunted the Ather- 
stone in good style for several seasons; Lord Edward Manners, 
once Field Master of the Belvoir; Colonel J. F. Everett, the first 
Master of the amalgamated South and West Wilts Hunt; and Sir 
William Williams, who had relinquished the control of the Exmoor 
only two months before his demise. The late Sir William Williams’s 
successor in the mastership of the South and West Wilts is Captain 
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W. T. Matthews, who took up the position some time before the 
customary date for changing, and hunted the pack during the closing 
weeks of the season. A number of well-known hunt servants, both 
past and present, have gone over to the majority during the past 
year, premier among them being poor Tom Firr, whose name will 
never be forgotten so long as there is such a sport as fox-hunting. 

One deceased M.F.H. whom I find I have not yet mentioned is 
Mr. T. H. R. Hughes, whose death occurred suddenly just as he 
was about to start the season with the Neuaddfawr Hounds. 
Hunting with this pack was accordingly suspended until Christmas, 
when they resumed under the mastership of Mrs. Hughes, who 
showed capital sport for the remainder of the season. At that time 
Mrs. Hughes was the only lady M.F.H., but this season she will be 
joined by Miss Edith GZ. Somerville, many of whose clever tales of 
Irish life and sport, written in collaboration with ‘‘ Martin Ross,” 
were first published in the Badminton Magazine. This lady’s brother, 
Mr. A. C. Somerville, gave up the mastership of the West Carbery 
Hunt Club at the end of last season, after having held it since 1891, 
and the club was left in a rather bad way in consequence. Miss 
Somerville, however, came to the rescue with a sporting offer to buy 
the pack and property of the club on condition that the members 
would subscribe a sufficient sum to enable her to carry on the hunt 
in future. The requisite subscriptions and guarantees have been 
forthcoming, and followers of the County Cork pack are naturally 
looking forward to good sport under Miss Somerville’s régime. 

First in alphabetical order among remaining packs of fox- 
hounds that have undergone a change of mastership is the Al- 
brighton. This has been fortunate in its Masters, only four changes 
having been made in the last thirty-seven years. Mr. J. C. Munro 
came as a stranger to the country in 1899, and the manner in which 
he hunted it has given unqualified satisfaction. It was with consider- 
able regret, therefore, that his resignation was received last season. 
The new Master is Captain James Whitaker, a Shropshire man, who 
brings with him the reputation of being a true sportsman and fine rider. 
Unlike his predecessor, Captain Whitaker will employ a professional 
huntsman. Mr. Munro is not retiring from active service, and this 
season will be found in the control of the Atherstone, these hounds 
having been given up by Mr. Gerald Hardy, unquestionably one of 
the most successful of the many distinguished sportsmen who have 
hunted the country. Everyone in the district is genuinely sorry to be 
deprived of Mr. Hardy’s services; but what is a loss to the Ather- 
stone is a distinct gain to the neighbouring hunt, the Meynell, of 
which he has accepted the control in succession to Mr. Richard 
Fort. It is pleasant to see Mr. Hardy, who recently acquired the 
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Foston Hall estate, near the Sudbury kennels, returning to his old 
country, where he is favourably known to so many of the farmers and 
hunting folk. Wire has increased alarmingly in the Meynell coun- 
try during the last decade, but Mr. Hardy, backed up by a strong 
committee, may be trusted to deal with this matter as successfully 
as he has done in the Atherstone district. In all other respects the 
Meynell Hunt is in a flourishing condition, and Mr. Hardy will 
doubtless find it no disadvantage to follow so efficient an M.F.H. 
as Mr. Fort. The new Master of the Cotswold Hounds, Mr. E. 
Boyce Podmore, resembles Mr. Munro and Mr. Hardy in having 
merely migrated from one country to another. After a couple of 
seasons with the Vine, he leaves the banks and ditches of Hamp- 
shire for the walls and flying fences of Gloucestershire, having been 
unanimously elected to fill the gap caused by Mr. Algernon 
Rushout’s retirement. The members of the Vine have been fortu- 
nate in securing a new Master from their own ranks, Sir Richard 
Rycroft, an old supporter of the hunt, having consented to take up 
the position. 

Yet another change takes place in the arrangements of the 
O.B.H. (West), Mr. W. W. Tyrwhitt Drake, who took over the 
mastership a year ago, in consequence of the illness of his cousin, 
Captain Drake, being unable to continue in office. He is succeeded 
by Mr. Robert Leadbetter, of Hazlemere Park, and it is hoped that 
under this sportsman’s command things will progress smoothly for 
many seasons to come. Mr. Leadbetter has engaged new whips, 
but retains Sheppard to carry the horn. In Cambridgeshire, Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Shuttleworth and Mr. George Evans have ended the 
arrangement by which they conjointly hunted the county pack 
with great success for seven years, and Mr. G.S. Bosanquet has 
accepted the sole control. He will have, however, in his task of 
hunting the country three days a week, the valuable assistance of 
Mr. L. J. Bathurst, who has arranged to act as amateur huntsman. 
Mr. Bathurst has won his spurs in the widely-differing Puckeridge and 
Eggesford countries. He is, moreover, a good authority on hound- 
breeding and hunting generally, so Cambridgeshire men may rest 
assured that the destiny of the hunt is still in safe hands. The 
Craven have not yet been able to secure a regular Master to fill the 
breach caused by Mr. Lionel Barlow’s death. The country, there- 
fore, will be hunted in the same way as last season, Mr. W. H. Dunn, 
who has done so much for the pack, being still in office on behalf of 
the committee. No changes have occurred among the hunt ser- 
vants, and the prospects of sport for this season are bright. With 
the adjoining hunt, the Tedworth, there is also no change to 
record, though a few months back one appeared to be imminent. 
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Mr. W. J. Yorke-Scarlett announced his inability to continue in the 
mastership unless the hunt, in addition to the £1,000 guarantee 
and the Craven rent, could take the poultry fund off his hands, and 
arrange for Collingbourne Wood to be rented for the benefit of the 
country, in order that it should at all times be open to hounds. 
There was at first some difficulty in falling in with these require- 
ments, but eventually the hunt was able to make the necessary 
arrangements, Mrs. Earle generously coming forward with an offer 
to take Collingbourne Wood, and Mr. Yorke-Scarlett agreed to 
stay on. 

Mr. H. F. Courage succeeds Mr. de F. Pennefather in the 
mastership of the North Herefordshire Hounds; and in the Hundred 
of Hoo country, relinquished after a single season by Mr. Philip 
Barthropp, a joint mastership is established by Mr. C. Lake and 
Mr. J. Arkcoll, each taking a side of the territory, whilst Colonel 
Newington has consented to act as Deputy Master when occasion 
requires. Mr. Phillpotts Williams, as I have already mentioned, 
leaves the Hursley country to go to East Cornwall, and the Hamp- 
shire pack is now in the hands of Mr. F. C. Swindell, whose name 
has seldom been missing from the list of Masters of Foxhounds 
during the last twenty years. This keen fox-catcher has been asso- 
ciated with such packs as the Old Berkshire, Puckeridge, and 
Taunton Vale, and for the greater part of last season he carried the 
horn with the Hundred of Hoo. 

Mr. Reginald Herbert’s long official connection with the Mon- 
mouthshire Hounds came to an end last April, and a committee has 
been formed to carry on the hunt for the ensuing season. A change 
partaking of the nature of a mutual arrangement has to be set on 
record in connection with the Woodland Pytchley, Mr. W. de P. 
Cazenove giving way to Mr. W. M. Wroughton, who thus takes 
charge of his own hounds. An important shuffling of the cards, 
too, has taken place in North Staffordshire, where the Duke of 
Sutherland has terminated an historic connection with the hunt 
dating back twenty-nine years. All efforts, including a petition 
signed by close upon a thousand farmers, made to induce his Grace 
to reconsider his resignation were fruitless, and to the deep regret of 
everyone in the country it became necessary to make fresh plans, 
the Duke’s retirement involving that of Major Stamer, who had 
assisted him as Joint Master for several seasons. As the historian 
of the North Staffordshire Hunt has put it, potent factors in the 
great success of the Duke’s mastership were his unfailing tact and 
kindness, together with that indefinable quality called personal 
charm. There is, indeed, no limit to his popularity in the hunt, 
both with landowners and farmers and sportsmen of every degree. 
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Although no longer M.F.H., the Duke still has an active interest in 
the affairs of the pack, having been elected Chairman of the Hunt 
Committee. Moreover, he has treated the hunt very handsomely, 
giving an annual subscription of £500, making over the hounds to 
trustees, so that they remain the property of the country, and letting 
the splendid kennels and stables at Trentham to the hunt at a 
moderate rental. Mr. J. W. Philips and Mr. W. W. Dobson are 
the new Joint Masters of the North Staffordshire, and Lord Hun- 
tingdon will carry the horn, providing his own horses and bringing 
his own first whip from Ireland. This arrangement, of course, will 
take Lord Huntingdon away from his own Irish pack, the Ormond, 
but he has agreed to keep on these hounds this season, and they will 
be hunted by Colonel T. E. Harrison. 

The Southdown Hunt parts with an old and staunch friend 
in Mr. Charles Brand, in whose stead another local sportsman, 
Mr. R. W. McKergow, now reigns. A similar state of affairs exists in 
the Suffolk country, where Mr. Eugene Wells has retired after five 
very successful seasons, and his place is taken by Mr. F. Riley Smith, 
who for several seasons has maintained a pack of staghounds in the 
same district. It is worthy of remark that Mr. Wells had not 
a single blank day during his mastership, and there have been more 
litters of foxes this year than for a long time past. As has been 
pointed out, this is highly satisfactory in a country where blank days 
were once common, and where game is preserved so extensively. 
I have already alluded to the abandonnient of Mr. Salkeld’s Hounds, 
and the formation of a new pack in the Cockermouth district by 
Mr. Jefferson, but I refer to it again in order to record the interesting 
fact that Mr. Salkeld’s hounds are now in the United States. For 
the satisfactory sum of 750 guineas they have been purchased in 
their entirety by that notable all-round sportsman, Mr. Foxhall 
Keene, who, in accepting the mastership of the Meadow Brook 
Hunt, has determined to give the foxes of Long Island an experience 
entirely new to them—that of being hunted by a typical and com- 
plete pack of English foxhounds. A report was published last 
season that Captain W. Parry Pryse was about to give up the 
Tivyside Hounds, and even the name of his successor was mentioned. 
Iam able to contradict the statement—no change occurs in this: 
Welsh country. The members of the Wilton Hunt received very 
regretfully the resignation of Mr. H. Curtis Gallup in the course of 
last season, for during his three years with the pack he had shown 
excellent sport, and was on the best of terms with the tenant farmers, 
keepers, and those who have shooting rights over the country. 
Great efforts, in consequence, were made to induce Mr. Gallup to 
stay on, but he was unable to alter his decision, and ultimately a new 
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Master was appointed in Captain H. A. Cartwright, a leading sup- 
porter of the pack. The hunt will go on much the same as before, 
for the new Master has retained the services of Sweetman as hunts- 
man and purchased the bitches of the pack from Mr. Gallup, who 
will still be closely associated with the hunt as honorary secretary. 

In addition to the West Carbery and the Ormond, previously 
commented upon in these pages, one or two changes have occurred 
with Irish packs. Mr. Fred Poyser, for instance, has given up the 
Galway Blazers, and Mr. Isaac Bell has forsaken the Shires to take 
his place. The new Master has engaged an entirely fresh staff of 
hunt servants, one of them being George full, whom followers of the 
Cottesmore are sorry to lose. That excellent horseman, Mr. Harry 
Whitworth, assisted Mr. Poyser in hunting the Blazers last season, 
and now he has accepted a mastership on his own account, filling 
the gap created by Mr. James B. Charters’s resignation of the West- 
meath Hounds. A few months back the danger existed of the 
Muskerry Hunt, in county Cork, being broken up on account of the 
poisoning of hounds and foxes. But the farmers and labourers of 
the country, as well as the tradespeople of the towns, denounced the 
outrages at several public meetings, and promised to support the 
hunt in every way. Mr. Leader has accordingly consented to keep 
on the hounds, and intends to hunt seven days a fortnight this 
season. There is, I am told, a very good show of cubs in all parts. 

There are not often many changes to notify in connec- 
tion with the eleven fox-hunting establishments in Scotland, and 
so far this year only one has arisen, Mr. T. Scott Anderson 
giving up the Jed Forest Hounds after having held the command 
since 1892. This is a rough, wild country in which it is very difficult 
to kill foxes, but by his keenness and perseverance the retiring 
Master has raised the standard of sport, and maintained it at a high 
level. The new M.F.H. is Mr. T. Robson Scott, who acted as 
whipper-in to Mr. Scott Anderson during the first five years of his 
mastership. Part of the Jed Forest country, it may be observed, 
includes that recently acquired by the Government for their 
military camp. 

This review of the hunting changes may be concluded with some 
remarks as to the staghounds. One pack has been disbanded since 
last year, namely, the Barnstaple, whose mission during their brief 
existence was to hunt the district in which deer from Exmoor had 
become increasingly numerous. Captain Ewing Paterson and 
Mr. Arundell Clarke, who had some serious difficulties to contend 
with during their mastership, have resigned, and no further proposals 
being made at the time to carry on the country, the pack was sold 
to Mr. E. A. V. Stanley, Master of the Quantock. Since then, 
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however, Mr. Edward Chichester has made arrangements to re- 
establish the pack. In Ireland an addition to the list has been made. 
The Athlone and District Harriers are forsaking the hare for the 
carted stag, consequent on the scarcity of the former, and this season 
the pack is to be known as the South Westmeath Staghounds. 
After having been hunted for a season by the committee, the County 
Down Staghounds have secured a new Master in Mr. R. W. Lindsay, 
whilst Mr. John Cook has taken over the Norwich Staghounds in 
succession to Mr. B. W. Keppel. Two hunts in the home counties, 
the Enfield Chace and the West Surrey, have found it very difficult 
to fill the vacancies brought about by the retirement of Mr. Charles 
Arnold and Mr. A. J. Curnick respectively, though as I write the 
news reaches me that the former have at length found a suitable 
Master in Captain Arthur Hill. I hope that by the time these 
pages are published the West Surrey will have been similarly 
fortunate. 
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IN AND ABOUT KINGSCLERE 


BY JOHN PORTER 


Deak old Kingsclere! There I have spent forty happy years of my 
life, and there in all probability I shall end my days. I love the old 
place and all belonging to it. From my early acquaintance with it 
until the present time, all its inhabitants, high and low, rich and 
poor, have ever been my friends and neighbours in the truest sense. 
They have rejoiced with me in my happiness and sympathised with 
me in my sorrow. 

There is a fine old church dating from the twelfth century and 
dedicated to St. Mary, with its beautiful Norman arches and its 
square tower of stone, surmounted by the flagstaff at which the flag 
of St. George gaily waves in the wind on holy days and holidays ; 
but sad indeed are the thoughts which come to us when we look 
around and are reminded of the many who have been part of us in 
this life, and of whom all that now is of this world lies at rest within 
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the shadow of the grand old edifice. Let us look at the tablet of 
stone which is over the west entrance, and whereon are the following 
lines by Rossetti :— 


They lic at resi, our blessed dead, 
The dews drop cool above their head ; 
They knew not when sweet summer fled. 


Together all, yet each alone, 
Each laid at rest beneath his own 
Smooth turf or white allotted stone. 


God be with you, both great and small, 
Our loves, our best beloved of all, 
Our own beyond the salt sea wall. 


ENTRANCE TO STABLE YARD, SHOWING MESS-ROOMS ON LEFT 
(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


That is the true expression of our thoughts as we stand upon 
this sacred ground. Within the church some beautiful specimens of 
Norman and Early English architecture can be seen. There is the 
tomb dated 1672, an enduring monument to the memory of Sir 
Henry Kingsmill and Bridget his wife. There also are several 
stained glass windows. In the northern transept I have recently 
placed one which bears the following inscription: ‘‘To the glory 
of God and in loving memory of my dear wife, Emily Jane Porter,” 
and it is hoped that there will shortly be added one in the south 
transept to the memory of the late Mr. Charles Holding. 
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The history of Kingsclere begins in the time of King Alfred. 
In his will he bequeathed the town of Clere to his daughter 
Ethelgiva. Domesday Book tells us that Clere was a royal manor, 
and that there was a church here in Saxon times. Once it must 
have been a town of great importance, for the ancient roads from 
Basingstoke to Newbury and from Andover to Reading cross each 
other here. A fine Norman church took the place of the Saxon 
one. In the tower there is a very fine peal of bells, and one of 
them rings the curfew every evening at eight o’clock, an appropriate 
survival of a Norman custom in a Norman church. Some say the 
bell is to guide travellers over the downs in the dark, for it only 
rings from Michaelmas to Lady Day, when evenings are dark ; 
but, if so, why is it silent from Christmas Day to old Christmas 
Day? It is dark then. Surely it is meant to warn us to bed, 


THE STABLE YARD 
(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


except at the festive time of Christmas! At any rate, it marks the 
bedtime of many a tired labourer out early on the downs to roll 
or level, or catch the moles. The downs known as Canon Heath 
are so named because Henry I. gave the manor of Kingsclere to 
the Canons of Rouen. Close by is Freemantle Park, which came 
much into prominence in Henry II.’s time in connection with the 
story of “‘ Fair Rosamond.’’ In the substantial house built there 
King John often stayed—thirty-seven times, it is said. It was a 
favourite hunting place of his. When King Edward VII. visited 
Kingsclere last, at the sale of the famous Flying Fox, it was indeed 
on royal ground that he trod. 

Sport has ever attracted royal visitors to Kingsclere. The last 
wolf killed in Hampshire was killed here on May 31, 1212. Prob- 
ably it was King John’s pursuit at Freemantle which gave one of 
our too numerous inns the title ‘‘ Falcon.” 
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The visitor to Kingsclere will be struck by the air of prosperity 
visible everywhere. We have our “ Albert Hall,” fitted as a theatre 
with stage and scenic properties; we have also our reading-room, 
cricket, football, tennis, and quoit clubs. Considering that the 
population is but a little over 1,000, it must, I am sure, be admitted 
that we are a most enterprising and happy little community. 
There are several stately and picturesque country seats in the 
neighbourhood: Highclere Castle with its beautiful park, the 
residence of the Earl of Carnarvon; Sydmonton Court, the an- 


ORMONDE, THE HORSE OF THE CENTURY 
(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


cestral home of the Kingsmills, the family always honoured and 
respected, dating back for close on 500 years; Ewhurst Park, the 
present home of the Duke of Wellington; Wolverton Park, where 
Mr. Wallace Walker resides; Beenham Court, a modern but beau- 
tiful place, the home of Mr. J. Ashley Waller; and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the village we have the vicarage of our worthy 
vicar, the Rev. A. T. Finch, who looks well after the spiritual 
welfare of his parishioners ; Elm Grove, the residence of Mr. William 
Holding, Deputy-Lieutenant of the County, Chairman of all our 
Councils, a busy man who still finds time to take an interest 
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in all things conducive to the welfare of the parish ; then we have 
Fox Grove, and well named, for it is the home of a good sportsman, 
Mr. Edgar Prince, an arJent follower of the chase; and, last of all, 
my own home, a home of my own creation—~ 


They call it Park House, a place of renown, 
On the Overton road at the foot of the down. 


And what downs we have! Starting at Cottington’s Hill they 
run due west to Litchfield, a distance of four miles, and over the 
whole of these I have the exclusive right of training horses. On 
gaining the summit of the hill a magnificent panorama bursts into 
view, extending to the six counties of Hants, Wilts, Berks, Bucks, 
Oxford, and Surrey. If you, reader, are a lover of nature, what 
pleasure you would find in watching the coming of the different 


BREAKING THE YEARLINGS 


(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


flowers with which the downs are covered! Ever changing, both 
in colour and variety, beginning with the white saxifrage, followed 
by the daisy, cowslip, wild thyme, and innumerable other plants. 
Then the animal life—the hare, the rabbit, the stoat, and the 
weasel. Birds also of all kinds, coming and going in due season— 
the plover, whose eggs, needless to say, are eagerly sought after ; 
the wheatear, first harbinger of spring; followed shortly by the 
swallow, swift, and cuckoo; then the partridges, and occasionally a 
curlew or quail. The lark we have always with us, continually 
rising with cheerful song to the skies above ; the rook with knowing 
look watches the arrival of the horses on the downs as closely as 
any tout. How delightful it all is, and how thankful we all should 
feel who have the health and privilege to enjoy it! The air, so fine, 
pure, and sweet, is good for every living thing. 
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The following list will give an idea of what a record of mighty 
deeds in the annals of the Turf the horses trained on these downs 
have achieved. 


CLASSIC RACES. 


Two Thousand Guineas——Won with Shotover (1882), Paradox 
(1885), Ormonde (1886), Common (1891), Flying Fox (1899). Second 
with Matchbox (1894). Third with Orbit (1888), Blue Green (1890), 
Labrador (1896). 

One Thousand Guineas.—Won with Farewell (1885), La Fléche 
(1892). 

Grand Prix de Paris.—Won with Paradox (1885). Second with 
St. Blaise (1883), Matchbox (1894). 

Epsom Derby.—Won with Blue Gown (1868), Shotover (1882), 
St. Blaise (1883), Ormonde (1886), Sainfoin (1890), Common (1891), 
Flying Fox (1899). Second with Pero Gomez (1869), Paradox 
(1885), Miguel (1889), La Fleche (1892), Matchbox (1894), Batt 
(1898), Simon Dale (1900), William the Third (1901). Third with 
Orwell (1890), Friar Tuck (1902). 

The Oaks.—Won with Geheimniss (1882), La Fleche (1892), 
La Roche (1900). Second with Morna. 

St. Leger.—Won with Pero Gomez (1869), Ormonde (1886), 
Common (1891), La Fléche (1892), Throstle (1894), Flying Fox 
(1899). Second with Geheimniss (1882), Sandiway (1884), Miguel 
(1889), Blue Green (1890). Third with Shotover (1882), Gonsalvo 
(1890), Watercress (1892), Matchbox (1894), Rampion (1896). 


OTHER EVENTs. 

The Eclipse Stakes—Won with Orbit (1888), Orme (1892), Orme 
(1893), Flying Fox (1899). Second with Ossory (1888). 

Princess of Wales Stakes.—Won with Le Var (1895), Flying Fox 
(1899). Second with Bullingdon (1894), Pietermaritzburg (1902). 

Fockey Club Stakes.—Won with Flying Fox (1899), Pietermaritz- 
burg (1901). 

Prince of Wales Stakes, Ascot——Won with Ossory (1888), Water- 
cress (1892), Matchmaker (1895), Shaddock (1896), Manners (1899), 
Simon Dale (1900). 

Coronation Stakes.—Won with Sandiway (1884), Throstle (1894), 
Helm (1896), Lowood (1898). 

Rous Memorial.—Won with Ormonde (1887), Orme (1893). 

Hardwicke Stakes.—Won with Ormonde (1886), Ormonde (1887), 
Watercress (1893), Shaddock (1896), Collar (1898). 

Great Yorkshire Stakes.—Won with Ossory (1888), Harbinger 
(1893), Labrador (1896), Manners (1899). 
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Great Foal Stakes, Newmarket.—Won with Ormonde (1886), 
Orme (1892), Harbinger (1893), Labrador (1896), Batt (1898). 

Newmarket Stakes —Won with William the Third (1902). 

Craven Stakes, Newmarket.—Won with Fernandez (1880), Orbit 
(1888), Harbinger (1893). 


Cups. 


Gold Cup, Ascoti—Won with Blue Gown (1868), Isonomy 
(1879), Isonomy (1880), William the Third (1902). 


FLYING FOX 


(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


Alexandra Plate—Won with Rosicrucian (1871), Gonsalvo 
(1891), Blue Green (1892), St. Bris (1897), William the Third (1902). 

Gold Vase-—Won with Siderolite (1870), Isonomy (1879), Ice 
Maiden (1902). 

Goodwood Cup.—Won with Siderolite (1870), Isonomy (1879), 
Savile (1887). 

Brighton Cup.—Won with Pageant (1878), Isonomy (1879), 
The Shrew (1887). 

Doncaster Cup.—Won with Pageant (1878), Isonomy (1879), 
Calveley (1899), William the Third (1g02). 
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PRINCIPAL Two-YEAR-OLD RACES. 


New Stakes, Ascot.—\Won with Friar’s Balsam (1887), Goldfinch 
(1891), Kissing Cup (1894), Flying Fox (1898). 

Fuly Stakes, Newmarket—Won with Luminary (1887), Kendal 
‘1885), Friar’s Balsam (1887), Labrador (1895). 

Chesterfield Stakes.—\Won with La Fleche (1891). 

Richmond Stakes, Goodwood.—Won with Duke of Richmond 
(1883), Friar’s Balsam (1887), Orme (1891). 

Prince of Wales Stakes, Goodwood.—Won with Orme (1891), 
Bullingdon (1893), Tarporley (1894), Loveite (1got). 

Champagne Stakes, Doncaster—Won with La Fléche (1891), 
Omladina (1895). 

Middle Park Plate, Newmarket.—Won with Green Sleeve (1867), 
Pero Gomez (1868), Friar’s Balsam (1887), Orme (1891). 

Criterion Stakes, Newmarket——Won with Rosicrucian (1867), 
Pero Gomez (1868), Ormonde (1885), Ossory (1887), Blue Green 
(1889), Matchbox (1893), Batt (1897), Flying Fox (1898). 

Dewhurst Plate, Newmarket.— Won with Paradox (1884), 
Ormonde (1885), Friar’s Balsam (1887), Orme (1891), Matchbox 
(1893), Vesuvian (1896). 

HANDICAPS. 

City and Suburban.—Won with Argonaut (1865). 

Fubilee Handicap.—Won with The Imp (1890). 

Manchester Cup.—Won with Isonomy (1880), La Roche (1900). 

Ascot Stakes.—Won with Rosicrucian (1871). 

Royal Hunt Cup.—Won with Satyr (1868). 

Liverpool Summer Cup.—Won with Sandiway (1885), Son of a 
Gun (1894). 

Liverpool Autumn Cup.—Won with The Palmer (1868), Lictor 
(1869), Prestonpans (1880), St. Mirin (1887), Windgall (1892), Son 
of a Gun (1894), Throwaway (1902). 

The Cambridgeshire—Won with Isonomy (1878), La Fléche 
(1892). 

The Cesarewitch—Won with St. Bris (1896). 

Stewards’ Cup, Goodwood.—Won with Upset (1887). 

Chesterfield Cup.—\Won with Spot (1887), Candlemas (1888), 
Calveley (1899). 

Chester Cup.—Won with Pageant (1877), Pageant (1878), 
Vasistas (1891). 


Besides, there are other stakes innumerable, amounting 
altogether in value to the sum of £691,672. 

My predecessor, George Manning, also trained on these downs 
two Derby winners—viz., Beadsman and Musjid; also Fitzroland, 
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a winner of the Two Thousand. From a private training ground 
this is, I think, a record that has never been beaten or approached— 
certainly not in the amount of money won in stakes. But these 
successes have not been attained without great anxiety. A trainer’s 
life is not a bed of roses. If one has fifty or sixty valuable horses in 
training whose engagements are spread over the whole racing season, 
they give one plenty to think about, and require constant care and 
watching, for they must be made fit and ready to the hour, or it 
means defeat and disappointment. 


SOURCE OF THEJSTREAM WHERE THE WATERCRESS GROWS 


(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


Visitors to Kingsclere should not omit to look at a settlement 
in an old chalk pit of great size. We call it the Dell. It is unique 
in Hampshire. The cottages are poor, but we rely largely upon the 
workmen who live there. Will the new Education Act improve 
them for our service, or will it give them a desire for knowledge that 
we cannot satisfy here? If the latter, it will not be for the first time. 
The name of the first scholar on the roll of Winchester College is that 
of a Kingsclere boy. Weare fortunate in having two excellent schools 
in the village. As I write, arrangements are being made for the 
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annual examination for the ‘Queen Victoria Memorial Prizes,” 
which I was fortunately able to inaugurate in 1897, and which I 
mean to continue as long as I remain a manager. The subject 
chosen for the competition is the Church Catechism. Doubtless its 
teaching has helped to stamp the idea of duty upon the minds and 
hearts of many here. Our struggles to keep the Church Schools 
going have not been all loss, especially to those who, like myself, 
have to employ and trust many who are brought up in the parish. 

We have hunting, coursing, shooting, and fishing in the neigh- 
bourhood, but the hunting is not very good, and can only be carried 
on under great difficulties, because the woods are large and nume- 
rous, so that it is seldom there is a good run in the open; then, 
again, there is the danger of wire, and the difficulty of getting per- 
mission to draw many of the covers where game is preserved. The 
two packs which meet in the immediate neighbourhood are the Vine 
and the Craven, and of each there are good followers worthy of a 
better country. My hunting days have been few and far between, 
but even those odd days were summarily put an end to through my 
daughter Alice, now Mrs. George Williams. I well remember an 
occasion when we were out with the Vine, and during the progress 
of the hunt we came to a water lock with brickwork on each side 
and a depth of about six feet to the water. It was not serious to 
jump if one jumped it, but rather nasty if one tried it and failed. 
My daughter went over it like a bird, and I followed and got over 
it by ‘the skin of my teeth.” Our village doctor, who is a good 
sportsman, told my wife of this incident, with some little additions 
of his own as to the extreme danger and the narrow escape which I 
had had; and as my wife had always been nervous about my hunt- 
ing, I, being anxious not to worry her, gave up the chase from that 
day, and have never been out since. I am told some very amusing 
incidents have occurred with the Vine Hunt this year, but they are 
no doubt recorded, and need not be retold. 

A friend of mine once informed me he had been advised by his 
doctor to take horse exercise, and he asked me whether I could tell him 
of some hunt where he could get a good gallop occasionally, without 
much jumping. I told him I knew the very place to suit him, and sug- 
gested that he should take some stables in a certain neighbourhood, 
and there make a point of following the Master. Isaw him again the 
following spring, when he said he had taken my advice, and should 
for ever feel grateful to me. It appeared that he took the stables as 
advised by me, hunted with the neighbouring pack, sedulously 
followed the Master, and only came across one jump during the 
season. It was a wattle hedge somewhere on down-like country, and 
there the Master got off and led his horse over ; so my friend did the 
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same. When safely landed on the other side the Master remounted 
and galloped away ; but my friend, being rather stout, was unable to 
remount without assistance, and he therefore had to lead his horse 
until he commandeered the assistance of a shepherd. A very good 
story is also told of my friend Tom Cannon, who in his younger days 
rode as well to hounds‘as he rode two-year-olds in flat races. It 
appears that some little discussion took place between friend Tom 
and a very fine rider to hounds who lived in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and this culminated, as such arguments generally do, in 


THE FIRST MILL 
(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


a match to try to pound each other. A day was fixed, and the 
start was to be from Danebury. Friend Tom, most hospitable 
of men, entertained a few guests to see the important event, and 
they in due course adjourned to a neighbouring walled-in paddock. 
Tom’s opponent, mounted upon a superb black mare, was soon 
ready for the fray, and called upon Tom to get his horse out and 
make a start. Now in the wall (which was a chalk one) there was 
a good sized hole caused by the frost. Tom’s hunter, a pony about 
twelve hands high, was produced, and Tom mounted and forthwith 
popped through the hole, leaving his opponent locked in the paddock 
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on his big mare with no means of egress, and, it is needless to say, 
he was pounded at the first fence. 

Through the kind permission of the Earl of Carnarvon and 
Mr. Andrew Kingsmill we have a coursing meeting every year, and, 
thanks to the efforts of the genial secretary, Mr. Albert Booth, of 
Sydmonton Farm, the gathering is invariably a success, the attend- 
ance being large and the trials excellent. One great advantage is 
that the courses can be seen without any trouble by walking along 
the edge of the downs. The business begins at 10.30 sharp; at one 


THE SECOND MILL 
(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


o’clock an adjournment is made for lunch, and most enjoyable it is 
after spending two or three hours in the keen fresh air. 

The shooting in the neighbourhood is really good, for the 
large woods are capable of holding as many pheasants as one feels 
inclined to rear. Rabbits are plentiful, but there are few hares 
in the woods, although they are very numerous on the downs; 
occasionally woodcock and snipe are shot. On the high ground 
partridges are plentiful, and good bags are very often made. Some 
years ago we used to get a few quail, but I have not seen any 
during the last two years. 
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I must add a word about fishing. It is delightful after the 
bustle and excitement of the racecourse to return home, take up 
the rod, and wander down the stream in search of a trout. What 
a lovely brook it is, rising within a hundred yards of my own 
house, thousands of small springs bubbling and sparkling in the 
sun, forming a stream of crystal purity—in which, by the way, water- 
cress of the finest quality grows and thrives! About two hundred 
yards from the source of the stream we come upon the first of the 
four mills, though here nowadays little beyond the grinding of food 


JORDAN’S LOCK WHERE THE FISH LIE 


(Photograph by J. W. Righton, Newbury) 


for cattle is done, owing to the foreign importations. To my mind 
it is a pity to see so many of these old-fashioned mills closed. After 
passing the last mill we come to the fishing proper, but the stream 
being thickly overhung with bushes it is impossible to throw a fly, 
so we fall back upon that most deadly of all baits, the Devon 
minnow. Here a clear eye and steady hand are required or 
difficulties arise, and the minnow is more often found “up a tree” 
than in the water. The most likely place to find a fish is in the 
deep water at the foot of the locks, or in holes where the current is 
strong and the minnow spins freely; and so we pass on down stream 
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cheered by the song of the birds and the brilliant flight of the 
kingfisher. Occasionally a moorhen or a water rat scuttles along, 
dives and hides itself under the bank. Ina little boggy ground we 
come across a clump of kingcups, and on the right the bank is 
covered with primroses. The meadows are carpeted with butter- 
cups, cowslips, and wild orchids, and so we fish on to the end of 
the beat where the brook crosses the road. I recollect one great 
day, in fact a record for this water, when I caught twenty-one and 
a half brace. My wife met me with the pony carriage at the finish 
of my day, and I had nearly all the fish laid out on the bank and 
covered with grass. Only six were visible, and these I showed to my 
wife (who I am sorry to say had not much faith in my skill as a 
fisherman). She said, ‘‘ What a good day you have had!” But 
when I uncovered six more of the fish she expressed doubts as to 
my having caught them, and when the whole forty-three were 
exposed to view it was too great a strain even for her faith, and she 
said, ‘‘ John, you never caught all these! You have been to the mill 
and got Mr. Prior to put the net in for you.” Now, this I con- 
sidered rather unkind, after the modest way in which I had intro- 
duced my bag for her inspection, with a view of avoiding a shock. 
The drive home in the cool of the evening makes a delightful close 


to a peaceful and enjoyable afternoon’s sport. 
Where in all this troublous life, then, shall the lover of peaceful 
nature find more happiness than “in and about Kingsclere”’ ? 
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THE SAND-WITCH 
BY THE BARONESS MAX VON BOESELAGER 


Ir was the ist of August, the New Year’s Day of every keen fowler, 
when the teeming marshes and the sacred breeding haunts of the 
feathered fraternity are invaded by punt and pedestrian, and the 
young peewit receives his baptism of fire. I shouldered my gun, and 
filling my cartridge bag set off for the marsh, calling at Reay’s 
cottage on my way. 

Reay was ready accoutred, and the light of slaughter shone in 
his watery blue eye. He was the model of a sportsman, from the old 
green cap fitting well over his ears to the antique muzzle-loader he 
held lovingly under his arm. His left pocket bulged with a large 
cotton bolster-case, which served him as game-bag, and a leather 
wallet at his side contained a horn powder-flask, wads, shot, and 
divers odd trifles connected with loading—mostly his own patents. 
Loading was a serious job with Reay, and no good could come of 
hurrying over it, so that, needless to remark, his shots were few and 
far between, and it was part of his creed never to fire unless he could 
bag at least half a dozen birds at a time. Nevertheless, he could 
stalk a goose over miles of flat sandy merse with no more covert 
than an occasional bunch of marsh-mallow or a wet dub; he knew 
every rise or fall in the ground with the precision of a spirit level, 
and divined the whereabouts of water as accurately as a hazel wand. 
No man in the country-side knew the lie of the land and the likely 
places better than Reay, and he was a welcome companion to those 
he honoured by his escort. 

‘‘ There should be a vast o’ stuff on the day,” he remarked, 
peering ahead as we tramped along the river-side. ‘‘ There'll have 
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been a bit tide last night and it ’ull have left the creeks tasty-like for 
the duk. The dubs ‘ull be kin’ 0’ dry on the upper brows, an’ it 
might be worth our while to try Rob’s Creek first. Thim peewits 
over yonder are like to coom right over us if we lie quiet a bit.” 

The stretching green plain before us was touched here and there 
with brilliant rosy patches of sea pinks, the turf was soft yet firm to 
the tread, and a gentle breeze coming up from the Solway had a 
fresh, salt flavour that was infinitely exhilarating. By two o’clock 
we had worked our way to the far end of the marshes, and ahead lay 
the Solway, glittering in the noon heat. The tide was low, and we 
could distinguish the deep blue channel of the river as it lost itself 
in the alluvial flats of the estuary. My bag consisted of three plover, 
a mallard, and two snipe; but Reay’s was more varied, and included 
a shoveller-duck, two sheldrake, and a curlew, for his estimation 
of wild fowl was catholic. 

After a brief repast and a pipe, Reay produced what he termed 
his ‘‘ barnacle glasses” (whether derived from binocular or connected 
in his mind inseparably with geese I know not). He made out a 
large flock of teal sitting on the edge of a long sandbank some way 
to our right, and we arranged to divide—he to creep along the brow 
to the near end of the bank, and I to make a circular stalk and 
conceal myself as nearly opposite as possible. Reay’s last words 
were : 

‘* Dinna fire till a’ puts ’em oop and they’re weel over heed. It’s 
jist waste o’ life and gude powder to fire onless, for we can nivver 
lift °em if they fall on yon shifting sands.” 

I trudged along and succeeded in creeping up a little dry creek 
leading out immediately opposite the sandbank which lay about 
seventy yards in front. I settled myself and greedily counted the 
occupants, about fifty teal and widgeon in all. 

It was an unrivalled day, the stillness only broken by the far- 
distant crying of gull and curlew and the soothing monotonous 
tinkle of ever-flowing water. Over on the Scotch side, Criffel, the 
Border queen, with her Lowland train behind her, challenged English 
Skiddaw veiled in delicate blue mist. Between them the Solway 
Frith made a silver highway into the west, and flowed seemingly 
into dazzling white sky, save where a line of tall trees crossed it, 
throwing long liquid reflections towards me. But I knew they were 
trees whose roots strike no deeper than the waving ether on the 
surface of the water, whose foliage recedes as the puntsman 
advances, for they are illusive spirits akin to the mocking mirage of 
the East. I had seen just such a scene, point for point, ripple for 
ripple, in the Kara-Kum Desert, 600 miles away from the Persian 
Gulf, a mirage so real that I had taken a snap-shot of it! 
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The sun had reached the meridian; there seemed to be a lull 
in the progress of the day; Time’s heart missed a beat as it were, 
and the world held its breath. The breeze dropped, sound died 
away, and a leaden feeling of unreality crept over me. I shook 
myself, and as I did so was both surprised and annoyed to see a 
woman coming along the shore from my right. The only reason she 
should come so far from the mainland would be for picking firewood 
or mushrooms, which were plentiful on the upper stretches. But 
she evidently was bent on other business, and skirted the water 
briskly until she was almost in front of me. My wrath knew no 
bounds, for to a certainty my stalk was now spoilt, and I expected 
every moment to see the teal rise and flutter seawards. 

The object of my resentment now actually proceeded to step 
out across the dappled sands towards the bank. As she did so she 
turned and looked my way several times ; and though I could hardly 
distinguish her features, for the breeze blew her hair across her face, 
I noticed she wore a brown dress tucked up to her knees showing a 
bright scarlet underskirt. It is not one of my articles of belief to 
accept the evidence of my senses as infallible, but to-day it never 
entered my head to doubt it. Judge, therefore, of my blank amaze- 
ment when the girl reached the sandbank and passed through the 
feeding teal, who, beyond fluttering aside, took no notice of her 
presence. The bank must have been higher than it appeared, for 
she stood still a moment, and either beckoned or brushed the hair 
from her eyes, then dipped out of sight. Now this was doubly 
aggravating, for though by this time I saw plainly that Reay had beea 
mistaken about the quicksands, I could not safely shoot in that 
direction, not knowing at what point she might suddenly emerge. 
The teal now began to come towards me, and when I judged them 
within range my heart inclined irresistibly to the temptation of a 
sitting shot and the chance of a second barrel. The bank, I argued, 
was high enough to hide her from view and therefore to shield her 
from any stray shot ; so without giving conscience any further say 
in the matter I fired. The birds rose almost before the report of 
my own shot reached me, leaving one little comrade behind; and 
as they wheeled sharply seaward, I dropped another, which fell 
fluttering in a shallow, struggled a few yards, and lay still. Then I 
rose from my dub, cramped but triumphant, wondering why on 
earth Reay had not put ina shot too. As I ran down the foreshore 
to cross the sands and retrieve my booty he appeared on the edge of 
the sward gesticulating and shouting. 

‘*Coom back, coom back—ye had at ’em far ower soon, and 
ye’ll no can fetch them the noo.” 

“Why not? The sand is quite safe,”’ I returned. 
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“Safe! It’s fair madness to attempt it; yon sands is not fit to 
hold mair nor a dunlin.” 

“But, my good Reay, didn’t you see that woman cross them 
just now? What the deuce she is doing there I don’t know, but 
I’m going to run her in for trespass. It’s a perfect nuisance having 
people about like this,” said I, as I strode down to the shore edge. 

“Mister Alick, ye no can cross it, a’ tell ye; if ye put as much 
as twa feet on till’t ye’ll sink to yer middle; an’ if ye gang further, 
nae power in airth ‘ull loose ye.” 

Reay was very excited and importunate, I thought. No doubt 
he had theories of his own as to the dangerous localities in the 
estuary, but I knew that quicksands change their position frequently, 
and are affected considerably by the different tide seasons, so I 
answered shortly— 

** How did that woman cross over then?” 

‘“Coom awa, Mister Alick,” he urged, without answering my 
question, and caught hold of my sleeve. 

“Look here, Reay, it’s sheer nonsense to leave those two birds 
lying there. Why, she is simply waiting till we move off to pocket 
them.” 

Reay looked at me curiously. 

“‘There’s nae wumman body there,” he said in a low voice, as if 
afraid of being overheard. 

““ Why, you must have seen her from your dub too?” 

“« A’ saw nowt,” he replied stubbornly. 

**Well, then, you must have been asleep,” I said, and began 
pulling off my boots and stockings. 

Reay became irate. 

‘Nae human body’s trod thim sands the day, and if ye mount 
the brow ye can see for yersel there’s no one there.” 

‘** Well,” I answered, rising, ‘“‘ she came along from Eskside and 
crossed the shallow just here, so no doubt we can trace her 
footsteps.” 

Leaving my bag, I walked along the shore for some way back, 
but though my own feet sank into the muddy sand and left deep, 
clear prints, no other human traces were visible. This was certainly 
baffling, and Reay did not attempt to search, but kept close to my 
elbow, and when we returned to the spot where my bag lay, he 
clutched my arm. I glanced over the sand towards the teal, and an 
insane desire possessed me to dash across the intervening space. 
At first I think it was prompted solely by the wish to pick up my 
birds, but as I looked across the sandy stretch the heat vapour 
undulated like transparent fluid and seemed to hypnotise my gaze. 
The sandbank appeared to advance towards me, the water beyond 
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sang like a chorus of sirens in my ears, the teal lay but a few yards 
from my grasp. The ether danced, the dappled sand seemed to 
respire; not only my feet, but my whole being were dominated by 
an insatiate longing to go forward, and this longing amounted to 
frenzy when the woman in the red skirt appeared on the ridge of the 
sand bank, beckoning to me. I did not notice that I had left the 
shore, that all the surface of the sand for fifty yards round was 
trembling like a water bed, that white-strained circles marked my 
footsteps, and that in another second I should flounder into the 
treachery below. A threefold struggle seemed to be taking place: 
I was goaded forward to the beckoning woman, I was dragged back 
by someone else, and my feet would move neither one way nor the 
other. They grew heavier and heavier each moment, until I bent 
down to crawl if I might not walk. Then I heard a deep rushing 
sound, and a voice I half recognised called from another world— 

The tide, the tide!” 

Suddenly I looked up ;—the sandbank and the woman had dis- 
appeared, and a long line fringed with white glided towards me. 

With a superhuman effort Reay dragged me out and we stag- 
gered backwards through mud and flood to firm ground. He seized 
my gun and bag, and we reached the turf brow just in time to see 
the tidal wave break below it. 

‘“ Yon was a narrer squeak,’ gasped Reay, mopping his fore- 
head. ‘“‘’Tis nobbut a fifteen-foot tide, but it wad ha’ drooned ye 
fine, though a’ doot ’twas the saving of ye.” 

I was caked to my hips in wet mud and slime, and experienced 
the novel and somewhat negative sensation of having left my legs 
behind me. Still dazed and bewildered, I asked my preserver with 
becoming docility what we were to do next. ‘Git home by Eden- 
side quick, an’ be thankful,” he answered; then added in a low 
tone, “What wad she be wearin’, sir? A broon goon an’ red 
kirtle ? ” 

“Yes; then you did see her after all? ” 

‘‘ Na, na; a’ve nivver seed her, nor wish to. She’s no been seen 
this mony a long day; but when a’ hears o’ cattle gettin mired, a’ 
keeps awa’, for a’ ken whose doing it is.” 

As we tramped homeward along the winding creeks, I drew on 
Reay to tell me all he knew about the apparition which I had been 
privileged to see in broad daylight, at glaring noon, but could 
discover nothing of her origin, either legendic or historic. She 
had been seen by two men of Reay’s generation, Gavin Parsley, 
who met her three times in one season, and whose body was 
washed ashore on the closing day at Burgh and his punt on 
Dornock merse; and Davie Peel, a herd, who spent twelve hours 
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up to his armpits in quicksand, and was only saved by the faith 
and sagacity of his collie. The dog ran home covered with mud, 
but, alack! Mrs. Peel was at market, and the house locked up. He 
then asked for help at two farms, but the folk did not recognise him, 
and drove him away. Finally he made for the railway station, and 
met his mistress at the train. His agitation at once convinced her 
that something had happened to the gudeman. She gathered all 
the available help, and the dog led them across the misty marshes 
to a wide creek, in the midst of which they beheld poor Davie’s 
head, and no more of him. After much difficulty, they ‘‘ danced” 
him out and carried him home, more dead than alive. ‘‘ An’ when 
we axed him how he came to walk into sican a death hole, him as 
knew the sands as weel as his auld boots, he tallt us how he seed 
a lass wid a red kirtle cross jist afore him, an’ she beckoned him 
to follow. But there, Davie was allus a terrible one for the lasses.” 


SPORT IN ROUMANIA 
BY THE HON. VICTOR RUSSELL 


THE chances of the barristers’ Long Vacation brought me last 
summer to Roumania, and through the kindness of friends I found 
myself at the end of August on a raft trip down the ‘‘ Golden Bis- 
tritza.”” There were five of us in all on the expedition. Official 
sources had been informed of our arrival, and we were received 
everywhere on our way with the utmost hospitality. We arrived 
one evening at the little village of Barnar, where we were entertained 
by Herr S., a German and the Administrator of that part of the 
district. Nothing could exceed the kindness shown by my excellent 
friend and his wife. We were tired and very hungry, and anything 
would have seemed pretty good. We had, however, an excellent 
dinner cooked in German style, and our host, a cultivated and 
pleasant fellow, entertained us with much of his interesting conver- 
sation. The talk drifted on to sport, and our friend began telling 
us his shooting experiences in the mountains. His adventures with 
the bears, the wild pigs, and the Carpathian stag, were thrilling in 
the extreme. 

Herr S., noticing perhaps the interest which I took in his 
‘“‘ Barengeschichten,” asked me whether I would not like to stay with 
him for a week, and try to shoot a bear myself. Should I like it 
indeed? Of course I should, quite enormously. He repeated his 
invitation again that night, and once more in the morning. It was 
too good an opportunity to throw away, and it was settled there and 
then that I should stay with him and he would show me the sport 
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of the Roumanian peasants. The next morning I waved good-bye 
to my other friends as they glided down the river on their raft, and 
Herr S. drove me to a little hut far away up in the mountains, 
from which we were to make expeditions in quest of the bear and the 
wild pig. Our dwelling place for the next week was very small. It 
was the abode of an Italian peasant, Luigi Bruzzi by name, who 
had left the sunny plains of his native country for a rough life in the 
Carpathians. His duties were as overseer of the labourers employed 
in the Royal Forest. He seemed to have brought some of his 
native sunshine with him. In his nature he was a bright, happy 
fellow, in spite of poverty, and in spite of the consumption which 
was undermining his tall lean frame. 

Arrived at our destination, we lost no time in starting up the 
mountains on the chance of seeing a bear that night, and when 
darkness came upon us Herr S. posted me behind a bush on the 
side of a hill whence I could command a view over the whole 
valley. ‘‘ Here,” he said, “‘ bears have often been seen, and very 
likely one will be coming down the mountain to-night.”” The ex- 
perienced big-game hunter would, no doubt, have remained quite 
calm, but being the veriest tiro in the art I was filled with the 
wildest excitement. Every shadow on the mountain-side in the now 
fast gathering darkness might be the longed-for bear ; every rustle of 
the leaves, every bird stirring in the bushes, filled me with excited 
hope. But no bears came that evening, and after lingering for some 
hours we were obliged to start homewards, groping our way back to 
the hut. 

Luigi awaited our coming with the good news that our 
evening meal was ready, and an excellent one it proved to be. 
Salami sausage, goats’ cheese, and ‘‘ mamaliga” (a form of porridge 
made of maize), helped down with nature’s best sauce, seemed as 
good as I have ever found the most recherché confections of the 
Carlton Restaurant. A bottle of native wine completed our repast. 
After that a pipe, and then to bed. Of the night I will not say 
much. We were going to start again at three the next morning, so 
luckily it was a short one. Those who have wrestled with the un- 
welcome inhabitants of an unclean couch, who know the mad- 
dening irritation which these little creatures can inflict, will feel 
for me. 

How beautiful after the night of torture was the fresh air 
of the morning. As the sun rose, dispelling the mists and re- 
vealing the wooded crests of the Carpathians, we stalked stealthily 
along, hoping as we topped each ridge or emerged into some open 
space in the woods to see the large brown form for which we 
were seeking. Disappointment was, however, again in store for us ; 
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and so the days passed in pursuit of the bear that we could not find. 
On the second day business called my friend away, and my expedi- 
tions, morning and evening, were made with Luigi Bruzzi; his 
keenness for me to get a bear and his regret when we never saw one 
were quite touching. He always called me “der lieber Herr.” 
‘*Perhaps the lieber Herr would like to shoot a willow grouse?” 
And then he would bring a little whistle out of his pocket and 
imitate their call till they would come fluttering to us out of the 
wood. In the middle of the day I used to return to the hut and fish 
for the little silvery troutlets in the brook. My week was now 
drawing to a close, and yet no bear had we discovered. 


TIMBER SLIDE OF THE ROYAL FOREST OF BARNAR 


I was fishing one afternoon with disappointment raging within 
me. It was all no good, and I should have to go away the next day 
without so much as having seen the object of my quest. Suddenly I 
heard wild shouts. Luigi, waving his arms frantically, came running 
towards me. 

‘* A large bear,” he exclaimed, “‘ has just been seen carrying off 
a cow, and the lieber Herr will go and shoot it.” 

When my excited Italian friend had calmed down a little, I 
began asking who had seen it, and where the place was, with other 
important questions. It appeared that the peasants had heard of 
my wish to kill a bear, and that their chief hunter, whom they all 
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have to obey, was coming to interview me on the subject. With 
Luigi as interpreter the business part was soon arranged. If they 
brought me up to the bear I would give them three times the 
amount they would get from the Roumanian Government. In any 
case they would get something for the expedition. But I must do 
the shooting. That was to be clearly understood. We should 
start that evening, and should be a party of three, unless Luigi 
liked to come with us too. Luigi was certainly not going to re- 
main behind if the lieber Herr would let him come. 

There were a good many hours till sunset, and never had an 
afternoon seemed so long. I tried to go on fishing, but I could not 
concentrate my attention. I got a novel from the hut and tried to 
read. It was no good. I could only think of bears. I lay down in 
the shade and tried to sleep the time away, but could not remain 
quiet for a minute. 

At length the loitering sun seemed to have got a little lower 
on the horizon, and I returned to the hut to await the arrival of my 
companions. Even the watched kettle boils at last, and eventually 
we were all collected. We shouldered our rifles and off we went. 
The two Roumanian peasants walked in front, Luigi and I behind. 
One of the former, the chief, whom I had interviewed before, was an 
enormous man, with great massive shoulders. What a picture he 
looked in his Roumanian dress, with his white trousers and white 
skirt, and his broad embroidered belt stuck with large knives! His 
rifle was slung across one shoulder, his picturesque cloak across the 
other; in his hand he carried an axe. A dark hat covered his head, 
and his coal-black hair hung right down to his shoulders, as is the 
custom of the country. 

His companion was a great contrast. A small square man of 
colossal strength, he looked almost as broad as he was long; his 
face was of strange, almost devilish ugliness. I began to wish that 
it was not the custom of these Roumanian peasants to put rancid 
butter on their hair and on their white shirts, for such is their un- 
fortunate habit. On the hair it is merely for ornamental purposes, 
but on the shirt it fulfils the more. practical object of keeping away 
vermin. Still, they looked most picturesque in their native dress, 
and I began to be filled with interest about them from the accounts 
which Luigi was pouring into my ear. Although the big man 
was in fact the chief of the hunters, he began telling me, yet the little 
square man was really the best. When once he started out after a 
bear he seldom came home till he had secured him. He would 
sleep out on the mountains, living merely on grass and berries, and 
was so bold that he would attack the bear alone at night. Many 
were the bears he had shot; but he did not only shoot bears, he had 
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also shot a man. This seemed to impress Luigi very much. Then 
came a series of wonderful stories. How on one occasion he had 
seen a bear, with one stroke of his giant claws, tear away the whole 
of a man’s arm and shoulder. How, on another occasion, a peasant 
had wounded a bear, and, as the angry beast advanced towards him, 
his second barrel missed fire. As the brute came nearer and nearer 


SINAIA—THE SUMMER RESORT OF THE ROUMANIAN COURT 


his two companions ran away ; the bear seized him in his embrace, 
and the peasant fainted. Some hours afterwards the man woke up 
and found himself lying unharmed close to the dead bear. The 
creature had been shot through the heart, and with his last effort he 
had just managed to hug his pursuer. The man had fainted from 
fear, and the bear had fallen dead the next second. These and 
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many other stories Luigi had to tell, but it now became necessary 
to enjoin the strictest silence, as we were approaching the place 
where the cow had been carried off. It was a lovely spot. The 
bold rocky outlines of the mountain tops towered into the sky, 
illumined by a faint gleam of evening light. All around and till 
far away below stretched the dark forests of fir trees. Long, deep 
shadows lay along the valleys. The air was still and calm. Not a 
sound could be heard but our muffled footsteps and occasionally the 
alarm note of a frightened bird. We were making our way up a 
narrow watercourse strewn with fallen trees. With the swift 
stealthy motions of a cat the peasants, shod with leather sandals, 
sped swiftly and silently across the fallen trunks. My own English 
shooting boots were ill adapted for climbing along the wet and 
slippery wood, and I felt the perspiration streaming down my face 
in my efforts to walk noiselessly and yet to keep up with my com- 
panions. Now one of the peasants turned round, tapped his nose, 
and in an excited whisper exclaimed ‘‘ Ourse!’’ At the moment I 
could only smell the rancid butter, but a few seconds afterwards a 
strange and awful odour reached my nostrils. It was the scent 
of the decaying meat of the dead cow, blended with that of the 
bear-pit, which one knows so well from the Zoological Gardens. 

The watercourse made a slight bend here, and as the chief 
peasant, who was leading, turned the corner, I saw him, with a 
lightning movement, put his rifle up to his shoulder. There was 
a sharp report, a flash in the dim light of evening, and then I saw 
the bear with my own eyes—and a huge fellow too he looked as 
he sat by the carcase of his prey. For a second he stood up, and 
we noted his large dark form stretched to its full length. He had 
been hit in the side. With loud growls of fury the creature now came 
towards us. My rifle went up, and I fired at his advancing form. 
His head fell forward, then over he went, crashing into the bushes. 
All was still. For a second we looked at each other. I hastily put 
in another cartridge, and in line we advanced to the fallen bear. 
Our precautions were needless. Those mighty paws, that could 
carry an ox bodily up the mountains, would strike no more. His 
fierce jaws, now locked in death, were as harmless as those of a 
baby’s toy. The delight of the peasants was unbounded. They 
almost embraced me in their joy, and we shook hands warmly all 
round. It was not only for the money that they were pleased, but 
they had been desperately anxious to show the Englishman who 
had come all the way from that dim and distant town of London 
how they pursued the bear in their own mountains of Roumania. 
They were immensely astonished when I told them there were no 
bears in England. 
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We now examined the carcase of the cow. The whole body 
had been most carefully covered with leaves by the bear in order 
that no one should discover and rob him of his prey. He had made 
already great inroads into the flesh, and the peasants assured me 
that in two days there would have been nothing left except the head 
and the bones. It was rather pathetic that this cow was the 
property of a peasant, whose only one she was. By chance the 
bear had chosen “‘the ewe lamb” out of the herd, but a few days 
later I tried to comfort her disconsolate owner with a small sum of 
money with which to buy himself at least a new calf. 

Our next business was to kindle a fire, and by the light which 
it gave we were able to begin the work of skinning. This part of the 
job the peasants enjoyed quite enormously. They laughed, they 
shouted, they sang with delight. They slapped the bear’s fat sides, 
they guffawed at each other’s jokes. At each burst of merriment 
they laid down their knives, till I began to think that we should 
never finish the operation. It was very late that night when we 
were at length ready to start down the mountain. The night was 
overcast. The darkness was so intense that one could scarcely see 
a yard in front of one. The peasants suggested that we should 
spend the night where we were, but I did not much relish the 
proximity of these two dead creatures, and said that we must get 
down the mountain somehow or other. The way was steep and the 
descent proved long and laborious. The torch which Luigi had 
made, and by which alone we could see to move at all, kept going 
out every minute in the most irritating way. Even the big peasant 
said he felt inclined to sit down and cry from annoyance. The 
lights of the hut were a welcome sight, and Luigi hurried on in 
front to put our evening meal on to the fire. I invited them all 
to come and have supper with me that evening, and a very cheery 
meal we had. We had two bottles of native wine in which we 
drank each other’s healths. We wished each other all the best luck 
in the world and many more bears in the future, and no end of 
wild pigs, and every sort and kind of good thing. I then showed 
them my fishing rod and fly book, and their eyes glistened at the 
treasures it contained. Their delight knew no bounds when I dis- 
tributed casts, flies, minnows, and hooks amongst them, and they 
left me that night brimming over with happiness. 

The next day I returned to the luxurious abode of Herr S., 
who received me with every token of delight at my good fortune. 
I stayed with him a couple of days, which were spent most 
pleasantly fishing for the ‘‘ Lachs forelle,” and in the evenings 
bathing in the foaming waters of the Golden Bistritza. I was dis- 
appointed at not catching a Lachs forelle, for in this river they run 
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sometimes as big as a large salmon. One of the local fishermen, 
who had been very successful in the past with these fish, pointed to 
his leg and said they were sometimes longer than that; but as his 
legs were very long, and as he was a fisherman, I was obliged in my 
own mind to deduct a few inches from this measurement. 

With many mutual requests and promises that they would come 
and visit England one of these days, and that I should return to 
Barnar, I parted the next morning from Herr S. and his wife. 
It was with feelings of unqualified regret that I turned to take a 
last look at his hospitable roof and his two little children still 
waving their baby hands at the departing carriage. 
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THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 
VI—OWNERS AND OWNING 


BY AN OWNER 


In the estimation of many people there is something magnificent in 
the idea of owning racehorses. Owners, however, are of very various 


sorts. There is the small publican who with two or three friends 
has formed a syndicate to buy a broken-down plater, which the 
local vet. believes he can get on to his legs again; he ‘‘ owns,” 
our humble friend of the beer shop, and on the other hand 
there is the lord of countless acres who carries on the historical 
breeding stud which he has inherited, and whose colours, con- 
stantly seen, have long been famous in the annals of the Turf. 
Incidentally there is the aspiring nouveau riche who races because it 
brings him into contact with gentlemen, and will, he hopes, lead to 
his social advancement ; not to mention the millionaire who would 
rather give 3,000 than 300 guineas for a yearling, for the reason that 
his outlay will be chronicled in the papers and get him talked about. 
There is the professional owner, again, who makes a business of 
racing and often does well, though some of the tribe are apt to sail 
very close to the wind, to run dangerous risks, and if they do not 
get into trouble with the Stewards, occasionally find the situation 
extremely threatening and awkward when explanations of past 
performances are required. 

I belong to none of these categories—for it is of myself that I 
have been persuaded to write, on the ground that actual experiences 
are likely to.convey information, and possibly to afford some useful 
hints to other aspirants to ownership; and though the personal 
pronoun which will have to come in pretty frequently has an ugly 
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look, I can only apologise for it, and rejoice that it affords no clue 
to identity ; for I confess that if I thought there was danger of 
being known I should have evaded my present task, which indeed 
looms formidably. 

Well !—it is difficult to begin, to get into one’s stride, as it were 
—I had always taken what may be called a keen outside interest in 
racing, and knew with more or less intimacy several men who ran 
horses. It had never seemed likely that I should join the band, but 
rather unexpectedly I found myself in circumstances which enabled 
me to do so. One of my oldest friends had raced prominently 
years ago, and with him I discussed the subject. I did not expect 
to acquire a fortune on the Turf, I told him; I had no absurd ideas 
of that kind; if I could make both ends meet, and have my fun for 
nothing, I should not be dissatisfied, though of course I might have 
luck as well as other people; and I thought this all extremely 
modest. Really and truly I had a notion that with a carefully 
chosen stable, and a resolution only to bet on my own horses, which 
I had heard and read was the judicious course, I might, at any rate 
in most years, make the sport pay; but my friend did not seem to 
share this view. Luck, he admitted, had much to do with success 
on the Turf, but he thought that on the whole, if all went well, I 
might reasonably hope that my racing would not cost me more than 
some £1,500 or £2,000 a year—which struck me as an altogether 
unduly pessimistic view. 

There was a trainer whom I knew, liked, and trusted; he had, 
I was aware, a good many empty stalls and boxes, wanted horses— 
but that is the chronic condition of most trainers however many 
they have—and, as I expected, he welcomed my suggestion to train 
with him. The July sales were approaching, and I determined to 
begin the formation of my string at Newmarket, devoting myself 
meantime to a study of the literature of the horse, and particularly to 
what to look for in a yearling. A sloping shoulder was, I gathered, 
a leading requisite, depth through the heart, length from hip to 
hock, hind legs well under, an honest eye, plenty of bone, good feet ; 
I fancied myself fully equipped with knowledge which would serve 
at the ring side, but at the same time I determined to do nothing 
entirely by myself—to be guided by my trainer’s advice. One colt 
I remember well fulfilled all the requisites I have enumerated, and 
my only fear was that everybody would naturally be eager to obtain 
such an animal. I led my trainer to view the discovery I had made 
—all by myself—but one very hasty glance was enough for him. 
The good points which I had observed were there, but the animal’s 
hocks he declared were hopeless. For the future I made hocks a 
special study, noting the coarse, the curby, the sickle-shaped, and 
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the rest; but another youngster, with excellent hocks amongst other 
good points, had, I was told, a badly-twisted fore-leg, which I had 
certainly not noticed; another did not stand truly; and, in short, I 
soon found how sadly superficial was my knowledge and how little 
real and serviceable information my careful studies had yielded. 

At Newmarket and at Doncaster afterwards I bought nine, 
which averaged a little over 600 guineas. I gave them names— 
Messrs. Weatherby told me I could not have two of these, both of 
which I had thought particularly happy ones—registered my colours, 
paid a cheque into Old Burlington Street to start my account, and 
awaited results. 

It was at Kempton a month or so after Doncaster that, a selling 
race having been run, my trainer found me in the paddock and told 
me that the winner was just the sort of horse I wanted. Perhaps a 
little superciliously I assured him that I did not want it at all—I had 
no desire to win selling races, and indeed my aspirations were high. 
I would enter for the great events, would run at Ascot, Goodwood— 
Newmarket, of course—and at other leading meetings, not alto- 
gether scorning the principal handicaps, but competing almost ex- 
clusively in races which had some ‘“‘class” about them. My trainer, 
however, explained that I ought to have something to lead the 
young ones in their work and to try with next spring, and, recog- 
nising the necessity, which had not previously occurred to me, I 
bought the winner for 440 guineas. 

Going down to look at my horses and speculate on what they 
would do next year was always a pleasure during the autumn and 
winter, and one day at the station I met the old friend who had given 
me his idea about the probable expense of racing. He asked me how 
many I had bought, and I told him nine, adding “‘ There ought to be 
one good one in the lot at any rate!”’ ‘I hope so, indeed,” he replied, 
not at all unkindly, but still in a sort of doubtful tone, which showed 
that he did not share my conviction. 

As to entries, I recognised that this was a matter in which 
I needed guidance, and it was arranged that my trainer should send 
me suggestions, which of course I could follow or amend—that is to 
say, alter—as I thought best. By degrees I learned something—I 
was about to say a good deal—about “ placing”’; but, anxious to do 
a little on my own initiative, I naturally made blunders, forgetting to 
claim breeding allowances, claiming them incorrectly, and on one 
occasion, not noticing that the winner was to be sold for a hundred 
sovereigns, put the hope of the flock into a selling race. 

This animal was one about whom there really did seem good 
cause to be sanguine. I had given over 1,000 guineas each for two ; 
this was the lower priced of the pair, a beautiful chestnut colt that 
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everyone agreed seemed to be an exceptional bargain. This colt had 
been praised warmly in the papers and to all appearance was as 
good as he looked. He was greatly admired by all who saw him 
in the stable and at exercise alike, the only fault the most captious 
could ever find with him being that he was perhaps a little on the 
leg. No horse could have moved better, with an effortless, stealing 
action that suggested staying as well as speed, and so lightly that 
it seemed as if he could gallop over eggs without breaking them. 
He soon, moreover, gave evidence of ability to go, for when in 
course of time he and the rest were jumped off in batches, to teach 
them the elements of their business, in a few strides he was always 
well in front. Again and again as I watched him I congratulated 
myself that he was liberally entered. All of the nine might not 
win races, I recognised ; one indeed, a good-looking brown colt, was 
always lame after even gentle exercise; and the highest priced of all, 
a big chestnut filly, grew up oddly behind and I was told would take 
a very long time to come to hand under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. But my chestnut colt was my peculiar pride; it was 
a delight to hear the eulogies of friends who came to see him, to 
read complimentary remarks about him in the training reports, and 
to observe the evident admiration of my trainer, who undoubtedly 
believed that we possessed a jewel. I longed to see him run, so 
much so that a proposal to keep him for Ascot did not at all please 
me; I was too impatient, and wanted him to come out in the New- 
market Two Year Old Plate the day after the Two Thousand, for 
which I was gratified to hear he could be got ready. 

My plater ran—the colours were out for the first time—at Not- 
tingham in a little handicap, and he performed fairly well, finishing 
near enough to the leaders to show that he was in form; and the 
time had now come for really finding out something about the seven 
that were doing work. Of these, three seemed considerably superior 
to the rest, and it was the remaining four that we decided to gallop 
with the plater at weight for age, 32]b. I had not any illusion 
about them, though I thought they would do better than they did. 
The three-year-old won with the utmost ease, the second beaten 
three lengths, the third about as far behind, the other two many 
lengths away; and as regards these, their capacity, I grieved to learn, 
was so nearly what the trainer had come to expect, that by his advice 
I decided to get rid of them as soon as possible. They were sold 
for £10 each to go to Belgium; what they did in the dominions of 
King Leopold I never heard, but if they won races the others must 
have been very bad. 

“It is disappointing!” I remarked. ‘‘ Let me see, the four 
cost well over 2,000, and I suppose they are not worth 400?” 
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“I’m afraid not,” was the reply, and on being asked to appraise 
the value, he said he feared they would not bring more than half 
as much. 

It was disappointing! I had thought that one of the lot might 
perhaps go wrong, that another, possibly two of them, might not 
turn out well, but then I should have half a dozen to take round to 
the big meetings; and as for the selling races that I had despised—I 
well remembered my reply when it was suggested that I should buy 
the plater—the difficulty now was to find races of the sort small 
enough for the two that my modest trial horse had so easily beaten. 
One ran at Warwick and was claimed for £150, the other failed 
twice, and after the second attempt was put up at Sandown to be 
sold for what he would fetch, which was 33 guineas; so that my 
trainer’s estimate of £200 for the lot was singularly near the mark. 

But there still remained the Treasure, and the other two of 
fair promise ; and as I related my misfortunes to men of experience, 
I found that they by no means shared my idea of my wretched luck. 
If out of nine I had three that could win races, possibly four—there 
was the big backward filly, with whom, however, my trainer did not 
seem pleased, though he expressed himself cautiously—and one good 
one among them, I was distinctly lucky, I was told, and everyone 
with whom I discussed the subject had numerous instances to give 
me of men with long strings who could not win a race of any sort. 

At last—it was on the 22nd of April—the Treasure and his 
two companions were tried. I had wished the gallop to be at even 
weights with the chestnut, the three-year-old to give the other two 
21lb. Surely such a horse could beat the plater at evens? But 
this was overruled. He was to receive a stone, we finally settled, 
the other two to run at weight for age—it would encourage them, to 
get their heads in front, and it was a bad thing to ask young horses 
to do too much. I got good jockeys to ride, in order that they 
might tell us how the horses really went; the chestnut wore my 
colours, and as they cantered to the start I was convinced that I had 
never seen a handsomer horse or a better mover; nor was this my 
opinion alone. A friend, C. H., who was a really fine judge and 
managed one of the chief stables of the period, came with me to see 
the gallop, and, though not as a rule by any means enthusiastic, 
declared that he felt sure I had got a good horse. We were soon to 
know ! 

How well I recollect that morning! I sat on my pony 
trembling so much with excitement that I could not hold my 
glasses steady—my Trerisure might win the Derby next year—it 
would be luck indeed to do so at a first attempt, but still, why 
not ? 
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The head lad had gone down to start them with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“They are well away together!” my friend observed; I really 
could not see whether they were or were not. Ina few moments I 
did focus them, however, and was delighted with what I made out. 
My plater was always a rather scratchy mover, though he got over 
the ground with his short strides, but by his side the Treasure 
swept along, his head in his chest, the two neck and neck. At their 
quarters was another chestnut, a filly, and well up with her a bay 
colt. Rather more than a furlong from the winning-post the two 
latter changed places; but the leaders sped on together. I thought 
I knew what was about to happen. The Treasure would be just 
shaken up and would gallop on; the plater would try to quicken and 
drop back; so I was convinced, and waited eagerly for the chestnut 
to leave his companion, when the jockey on the Treasure began to 
move his arms. To my intense dismay there was no response. 
The creature sprawled, swerved first to the left and then to the 
right, his rider took up his whip and hit him once, twice, with the 
result that he wobbled more badly still; the plater stuck to it, 
the bay colt coming on inch by inch, till as they passed us he was 
a neck ahead, the Treasure absolutely last, half a length or so 
behind the filly, who was a good six lengths in the rear of the 
second. 

“That can’t be right!’’ was my aggrieved comment as after 
a minute’s pause we turned to canter after the four that were 
pulling up. 

‘“* Doesn’t stay, my dear fellow,” was my friend C. H.’s verdict. 

“It can’t be right! ”’ I repeated; but the trainer could only say 
that he was sadly disappointed; he hoped it was not right, but 
feared that it must be. 

“He seemed to run green. Is he really ready to show what he 
can do?” I asked, hoping against hope. 

““He’s pretty straight; I’m afraid I can’t make him much 
better,” was the reply, and by this time we had reached the 
quartet. 

“He went well for close on half a mile,” the Treasure’s jockey 
told us. ‘Oh, yes, it was a very good start. He does not stay.” 

I looked at him, and certainly he blew very little. I could not 
delude myself into the idea that he was too backward to show his 
capacity; but though I could not guess what was wrong, I felt 
there must be something—at least I tried so to persuade myself. 

My friend made the excuse that he had to go and find his own 
horses, and left us together. It was not a moment for cheery con- 
versation. 
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** What do you think ?”’ I feebly inquired. 

“Well, sir,” my trainer replied, ‘it looks as if he does not get 
the course ’’—perhaps I should have said that it was five furlongs, 
but I suppose this will have been understood. ‘ He’s been doing 
well, and I don’t see any real excuse!” 

There was none, I knew in my heart; but, reluctant to believe 
the worst, I suggested trying him. again ten days or so hence, and 
we did so. The plater gave him twenty-one pounds this time and 
beat him very nearly as far, one of my friend C.H.’s lot, just bought 
after winning a selling race, finishing a good three lengths in front 
of my prospective Derby winner. 

It seemed too cruel, and if I had not been so horribly upset I 
should have felt furiously indignant when my trainer proposed, as the 
best thing to be done, putting the ex-Treasure into a selling race at 
Epsom, where “ the easy course would suit him.”’ I hated the idea. 
*“Was there no chance of his coming on?’’ I asked, and could gain no 
sort of consolation. We would keep him a little longer, at any rate, 
and see, I decided; and so he was kept, ran for one of the engage- 
ments, and finished ‘‘ down the course after showing a little flash of 
speed. We galloped a third time, and then put him into a selling 
race at Brighton. That I thought he had won. He got away with 
a long lead, was lengths in front till near the distance, when —how 
well I knew his habits!—he began to roll, was caught and passed, 
beaten a head for second place, and claimed. He never won on 
the flat, but carried off a few hurdle races—my Treasure that I had 
seen, in my mind’s eye, battling successfully with the best, and, after 
stocking my sideboard with Cups and swelling my banking account 
with stakes, retiring to the stud at a fee of 200 guineas! 

Let me remark that one of the chief follies owners commit is a 
refusal to see what is before their eyes and to accept what they 
know to be the truth. A horse is obviously bad ; if it were another 
man’s property they would have no sort of doubt about it, but being 
theirs they hope against hope and try to believe, on no reasonable 
ground, that the creature will make phenomenal improvement. 
“* Get rid of bad horses as soon as possible,” is sound advice. 

This, then, was the situation: out of my nine two-year-olds 
I had four left, a filly that might never come to hand (and in fact 
never did), an infirm colt that it was really absurd to keep in training, 
and two others, both rather “moderate” than ‘‘useful.” Truly my 
old friend had been wise when he hesitated to confirm my jubilant 
belief that I must have at least one good one! His estimate that 
I might have my fun for £1,500 to £2,000 a year I had regarded 
as absurdly pessimistic ; but how did things look now? I had ex- 
pended 6,075 guineas in horseflesh, less 403 for the five I had 
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got rid of; there was the filly, worth something, at any rate 500 
or 600 guineas, for the paddocks if she never ran, and the two others 
that seemed to have cost, if one looked at it that way, a good deal over 
2,000 guineas each, and might be worth nearly half as much between 
them. In addition to this, there were, of course, entries, and they 
had been liberal; training expenses, clothing, and the other little 
items which all mount up. Besides, I had no horses; that was the 
annoying part of it. I had planned to go round to the principal 
meetings, expecting to have one or two running at each, but as 
things were I could not get over the Treasure, and I felt it would 
afford me very little satisfaction to go and see other people’s horses 
running with mine not amongst them as I had hoped they would 
be. I was half inclined to cut the whole business and go abroad to 
try to forget it; but it seemed cowardly to accept defeat so soon, 
and just then an opportunity of recruiting my diminutive lot pre- 
sented itself. 

One of the three other men who trained in my stable was obliged 
to go to India with his regiment. He had only half a dozen horses, 
among them a decidedly useful three-year-old and a couple of two- 
year-olds that looked like winning races; and he offered them to 
me at a price to be agreed upon between the trainer and my friend 
C.H., the latter being, indeed, an intimate friend of both of us. 
I took the three for 2,200 guineas, and so had something to look at 
when I went down to the stable. 

My bay colt, who had won the trial, was in a £1,000 race at a 
meeting near London, and I hesitated whether to run him or not; 
but looking through the Calendar saw two or three that were certain 
to beat him, and besides there were several others about which I 
knew nothing. It seemed no good to run, therefore, and I wrote 
out a telegram to tell my trainer not to send him. That evening 
at the Club a man came up to me in the smoking-room and asked 
if mine had any chance next day ? 

“IT am not running,” I replied. ‘‘ He is a very moderate animal, 
and would have no chance against two or three that are likely to 
be sent.” 

‘I see from the evening paper that yours has arrived,” the inquirer 
observed ; but I told him it must be a mistake, as I had wired that 
morning to say that the colt was not to be sent. But it suddenly 
occurred to me, had I wired? I had written out a telegram but 
couldn’t remember sending it; and putting my hand in my pocket 
found the message among my papers. 

I went to the meeting next day, and on the course found my 
trainer, to whom I explained what had happened. 

“* Well,” he said, “as he is here I should think you might just as 
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well run him? He is very well, the race will do him no harm—do 
him good, in fact—and they must learn their business some time.” 

‘“* Has he any chance ?”’ I asked—“ I’m afraid not ? ” 

‘Oh, no, sir!” he answered, ‘he’s not likely to win; but we'll 
get a good jockey for him who won’t knock him about, and we shall 
be able to see how he shapes.” 

Only five went to the post—a red-hot favourite, on whom 5 to 2 
was freely laid, another said to have a sort of chance, backed from 
8 to 1 to g to 2, and three outsiders. 10 to 1 bar two was offered, 
but I imagine not taken by anyone about mine. He got nicely 
away when the flag fell, however, and the favourite failed to strike 
the ground quickly, nor indeed was the latter ever really in the 
race. The g to 2 chance and my bay drew away together, the gap 
between them and the other three steadily increasing. At the 
distance mine was going comfortably, and the jockey on the other 
was uneasy. Soon the boy on my opponent got up his whip, but 
mine easily held his own and passed the post a very easy winner 
by half a length. My first win! A moment of intense jubilation, 
though in the delight of the moment I could not help recalling 
the Treasure, and thinking how he would have won races if only 
he had been as much better than the rest as we had once so 
fondly imagined. It is very absurd, of course; but somehow or 
other one looks on the owner of unsuccessful animals as rather a 
stupid sort of person, while the owner of winners seems to be 
decidedly clever and shrewd, to know a great deal about racing, 
though in fact his cleverness and knowledge are not in the least 
degree affected by victories or defeats with which he himself can 
only have so very little to do. Congratulations are decidedly 
pleasant, however, especially added to the belief that you may have 
a good horse; and the only disagreeable little feature about my 
success was some comments, which I was evidently intended to 
overhear, from my acquaintance at the Club, who had wanted to 
know things the night before. He, standing near to me in the 
enclosure, asked a companion, in a way that was evidently designed 
for my edification, why it was supposed to be clever not to tell 
the truth about your horses? Nothing, of course, would have 
persuaded him that I had not intended my colt to run, and that 
furthermore I had not fancied and backed him; though, in truth, 
neither I nor the trainer, nor anyone else to my knowledge, had a 
shilling on the winner. Subsequent running, indeed, suggested that 
in that we had been wise, for the odds-on favourite speedily retrieved 
his character. Something was said about this having been a 
‘jockeys’ race,” the connections of the favourite having gone for 
the second, for whom, if the good horse did not win, the affair had 
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seemed a certainty; but how this may have been I cannot say. 
Inspired by victory, I sent my bay to fulfil two other engagements, 
but he was never near winning either of them, though he carried 
off a Nursery late in the year and a few small races subsequently. 

Of the three that I had bought last two continued to do well, 
and the three-year-old I put into a couple of fair class handicaps. 
By this time I had come to learn a little about weights, and, seeking 
confirmation of my opinion, asked the trainer what we were likely 
to get. Somewhere about 7 st. 8 lb. was his idea, and this was very 
near my own estimate; so that our satisfaction was great when the 
Calendar appeared and we found that he had been let in with 
6st.13]lb. The trainer was by no means a sanguine man, but he 
admitted that the colt most certainly had a “ great chance,” and 
the manner in which he said it meant more than the words. When 
I talked to him about backing it, moreover, he asked me to put him 
on a pony each way, and as he rarely had more than £5 on a horse 
this was a great proof of confidence. Wesecured an excellent jockey, 
and the horse being game, good-tempered, and easy to ride, the 
more I considered the affair the more I became convinced that it 
was really a good thing. I had £250 on each way at 100 to 7, and the 
prophets and public so entirely shared our views of the situation that 
on the morning of the race mine was a good favourite at 100 to 30. 

I met the trainer in the paddock, asked him, of course, how 
the colt was, heard that it could not have been doing better, but, 
to my astonishment, was further told that he was ‘very much 
afraid Fishhook would beat us.” I laughed the idea to scorn. 

“Why,” I said, ‘he’s been running in selling races in the 
North! I should have thought our horse could have given him 
21 lb. and lost him, and he has to give us 3 lb.!”—for Fishhook was 
in at 7st. 2 lb. 

‘*‘He’s been entered for some selling races, but I don’t think he 
ever ran in one,” was the reply. ‘‘He belongs to a very artful 
division, and I’m told they think he’s sure to win. Iam afraid he 
is very dangerous, sir!” 

Going into the ring, I found my colt easy at fives, and Fish- 
hook quite as good a favourite. Very soon the latter became a 
better favourite still, while mine drifted out. At the close it was 
impossible to obtain an offer against Fishhook, mine was freely 
on offer at 100 to 14, and Fishhook, returned at 7 to 4, beat me in 
a canter by three lengths. It was a horrible disappointment, for I 
had made sure of winning, and had taken particular care to let all 
my friends know how sanguine I was about it. Moreover, it seemed 
to make my colt much worse than we had supposed ; but the trainer 
did not share this view. We had beaten all the others easily 
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enough, he pointed out; Fishhook was evidently a vastly better 
animal than had appeared ; no one, indeed, could say how good he 
was. In fact, there was no doubt he had been very carefully 
“readied” for this event, and the coup had come off. 

I had the pleasure of hearing myself discussed in a railway 
carriage on the way to a meeting a few days afterwards, where the 
two-year-old I had lately bought was running. My friend C. H. 
was with me, and was much more amused at the conversation than 
I was. The chances of the two-year-old, who had run once before 
in good company fairly well, were debated, and it seemed to be agreed 
that he was very likely to win if he was ‘‘out”’; but the horses belong- 
ing to me and my brother in the North were said to be very dangerous 
to meddle with. I had no brother in the North—nor in the South 
for the matter of that—but there was a man of the same name as 
mine who owned horses, and their form was no doubt curiously varied. 
He, it seems, had been allotted to me as a brother, and one of my 
critics incidentally observed, referring to the handicap in which, as 
just described, I had run second, that he saw my jockey ‘nearly 
pull the horse’s blooming head off,’ and he also happened to know 
that I was ‘‘ going for the favourite’”—and most likely laying my 
own too, another of them suggested. I felt myself growing hot 
with indignation, and saw my friend with difficulty suppressing his 
chuckles. It is very easy to lose one’s character racing! My Club 
acquaintance was evidently convinced that I was a liar, and these 
roughs in the railway carriage that I was a rogue. 

It is, of course, impossible in the limited space I have been 
asked to fill to continue the story into subsequent years. My lame 
colt never saw a racecourse, and I gave it to a friend. The big 
filly ran twice unsuccessfully, and was sold for 600 guineas—less 
than half she cost—at the end of the season. One of the two-year- 
olds I had last bought scrambled through a selling race, and brought 
me in £300. Of my thirteen, at the end of the year five remained, 
the other eight having returned me 1,303 guineas, which, deducted 
from the 8,275 I had laid out, left the quintet costing 6,972 guineas— 
more than twice their value. 

I am asked to give as much information as I can in the way of 
figures, but this is not very easy, because, comparing my own bills 
with those which friends have shown me for the purpose of this 
article, I find that items differ vastly ; and then, of course, there is 
the question of entries. My Treasure, whom I had engaged so 
freely, ran me into over £700 in forfeits. Travelling is one of the 
items which seems to cost different trainers different amounts when 
the same journeys are undertaken and just the same accommoda- 
tion provided. To send a horse to a meeting and get him home 
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again ought to average about £10, and some of my friends, I am 
aware, are charged a great deal more. In round figures, if a horse 
be moderately entered, and fulfils about eight engagements in the 
season, he will cost his owner, including training expenses, plating, 
clothing, travelling, about £500 a year. It is very easy indeed to 
spend considerably more, and not very easy, unless one stints 
entries, and is careful in striking out when minor forfeits become 
due, to spend very much less; and these questions of entries and 
forfeits are always perplexing. I have often left horses in engage- 
ments in the hope that, for some reason or other, those that were 
sure to beat mine would go out—to find that they did nothing of the 
sort ; and in misdirected fits of economy I have struck horses out 
of races which they could not have lost if I had been less hasty. 
But this is the inevitable experience of every owner. By degrees I 
naturally learnt something of placing, and always entered my own 
horses; frequently, however, perhaps I should say generally, talking 
over with my trainer what was best to do, letting him see what I 
proposed to do, and inviting suggestions. And the same with trials. 
I like to fix my own weights, and hear what he has to say about 
them. 

I have had good years and bad years, disappointments—though 
none so keen, I think, as my early Treasure—and successes, expected 
and unexpected. In my first year I won six races, the best of them 
being the ‘‘ jockeys’ race,” if so it was, which credited me with £945. 
The three-year-olds took two handicaps worth £957 together, my 
plater won a little handicap worth £197, and in two others was 
beaten a head and a neck. The other two-year-old I had bought 
from my soldier associate won £235, and the selling race was of 
£200. That was £2,534 in stakes, and I was considered to have 
done extraordinarily well. My expenses for the (roughly speaking) 
year and a half that I had been racing were nearer £6,000 than 
£5,000, and there was the price of the horses to be added. By 
betting I had won about £1,200, so that it will be seen that “ doing 
extraordinarily weil’’ does not mean making money—only of course 
the start may be the most expensive part of the business, as, 
beginning with yearlings as I did, for a time there is nothing coming 
in. Not seldom nothing comes in later ! 

Disappointment usually predominates over success; and yet on 
the whole there is something peculiarly fascinating in the owning of 
horses. I suppose the desire is born in one. I have been racing for 
about thirteen years, and so far as, being a bad hand at figures, I can 
make out I am between £9,000 and £10,000 poorer in consequence ; 
but—this is the aspiration always before one—I may land a happy 
coup some day and get home! 
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VIRGINIAN PARTRIDGE 


WILD TURKEY AND PARTRIDGE SHOOTING 
IN VIRGINIA 


BY W. B. CHILTON 


In many of the counties of Virginia, within a few hours’ ride from 
the large cities, the wild turkey is now comparatively plentiful, 
more so perhaps than it was thirty or forty years ago. Since the 
abolition of slavery much land that was formerly cultivated has been 
allowed to go back to a state of nature, and has now become thickly 
covered with underbrush and second-growth timber, affording abun- 
dant cover for game of all sorts. The turkey is a shy and wary 
bird, and well able to protect itself against its usual foes. More 
skill and woodcraft are required to hunt it successfully than are 
possessed by the average sportsman, and partridge-shooting is so 
much more certain that the turkey is not often molested unless 
accidentally encountered. Like most very wild birds, the best plan 
is to take it by stratagem. The hunter builds a blind of brush in a 
wood frequented by the birds, and baits it by scattering grain in 
radiating lines leading up to the ambush. Then, going out before 
daylight, he conceals himself and waits quietly for the birds to feed 
up to him. When a flock is scattered the birds are attracted by 
means of a call made of a turkey bone, and some of the local 
hunters are very skilful in this art. Often when a flock feeds up 
within range of the blind, with their heads close together, several 
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are killed at a shot. The wild turkey as a rule is darker in plumage 
than the domestic bird; the head of the female is black. The 
breast and back of the gobbler are resplendent with iridescent tints 
of bronze and green and gold. Many of them are apparently hy- 
brids between the wild and the domestic stock, while some are the 
progeny of domestic turkeys that have been allowed to stray off and 
return to the wild state, so that the difference is not always obvious. 

The wild turkey can out-run a dog or a horse, and, although 
a heavy bird and rather slow in getting on the wing, can fly with 
remarkable speed and ease, sometimes high above the tree tops 
and for a mile or so at a time. It is a roving bird—here to-day 
and there to-morrow—and covers a large extent of territory in its 
wanderings. It feeds in the autumn on the cornfields or peafields, 
and acorns are also a staple article of diet. In the winter season 
many are killed by tracking in the snow; but this is severe, rough 
work, and requires great endurance and hard walking on the part of 
the hunter, as the turkeys will not stop until fairly tired out. An 
old gobbler will sometimes weigh as much as twenty or thirty 
pounds, but from ten to fifteen pounds is the usual weight. The 
flesh is darker than that of the domestic turkey, and has a gamey 
flavour that the latter lacks. There is great diversity of opinion 
as to the best size of shot to use for turkey-shooting. All sizes 
from No. 10 to buck-shot are used effectively. The fact is that at 
ordinary range small shot will kill a turkey if hit in the head or 
neck, but if struck in the body the largest shot may fail to stop it. 
The head is of course often protected by the body. A broken wing 
usually means a lost bird, but a leg and a wing broken prevent the 
bird from escaping. 

My first experience with this game was in one of the eastern 
counties of Virginia some six or eight years ago. I had put up and 
shot a woodcock in a rather thick piece of woods. At the shot a 
large ungainly bird, resembling a buzzard, flopped up from the 
underbrush and alighted in a tree some thirty yards off. The 
country boy who was with me whispered, ‘‘ Turkey!” and I fired 
the left barrel loaded with No. g shot, at which the great bird fell 
forward in the branches with wings outspread. ‘‘Got him!” said 
the boy, triumphantly. Before I could re-load, however, the turkey 
half dropped, then slanted to the earth, and disappeared, not to be 
seen again that day. He was found dead in the woods by a negro 
some days later. Not long after this, while hunting for partridges 
one morning in a piece of tall pines, my dog ran into some turkeys 
in their roosting place. I heard the commotion as they got up, 
and went forward cautiously, keeping a sharp look-out. All at once 
there was a crash at the extreme top of a very tall tree, and out 
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started a turkey from the other side. It was a long but tolerably 
fair shot, but as luck would have it, just at that instant another one 
started lower down, distracting my attention for the fraction of a 
second. I could not see the second bird, and before I could shoot, 
the first one had caught the wind and was flying rapidly almost 
out of shot, and I failed to stop him. Another one ran past me 
later in the day, and again a hasty shot failed to score. Next 
season, on another partridge-shooting trip in southern Virginia, 
my bad luck was at length broken. I was walking along the edge 
of a large peafield; to the left was a fringe of timber and underbrush 
bordering a swampy river bottom. Happening to glance towards 
the centre of the field, I saw a turkey running in the open about a 
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hundred yards away. I called the attention of my companion to it, 
and at the same instant the turkey ran a few yards and took wing. 
Then he did a rather surprising thing. We were between him and 
his haven of refuge, the swamp; so, regardless of our presence, he 
swung around and made straight for it. It was a grand sight to 
see him come on, flying easily and rapidly, his one desire being to 
reach the cover. As he passed within about thirty-five yards a 
charge of No. 8 shot aimed well forward of his head crumpled him. 
up, and he fell in a heap at the edge of the swamp, but at once tried 
to struggle into cover. I plunged through the briers after him; my 
little Irish setter was before me, however, and soon had him securely 
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He proved to be a young gobbler in fine condition, and weighed 
when dressed about twelve pounds. 

Partridge-shooting in that locality was excellent. The American 
partridge or ‘‘ Bob White” is too well known to require description. 
Late in the season when they are full grown and strong on the 
wing, even with the best of dogs and other conditions favour- 
able, to make a good bag of these birds requires straight holding 
and quick shooting, and is a test of sportsmanship second to none. 
They get on the wing instantaneously, fly with great speed, and 
require hard hitting to stop them. To kill two birds out of three, in 
cover and out, is better shooting than the average. Many sports- 
men in the southern States go after partridges on horseback, taking 
a boy along to hold the horses, but usually dismounting when the 
dogs find a covey. A few exceptional shots shoot from horseback, 
but it is much more difficult than from a standing position, especially 
with birds to the right or left or going back overhead. On horse- 
back, of course, a great deal of ground may be covered with very 
little fatigue, and the bag is consequently larger. For partridge- 
shooting exclusively a light, short-barrelled gun of twelve, sixteen, 
or twenty gauge, bored cylinder, and weighing from six to seven 
pounds, is the proper weapon, and the load 2} to 3 drams of 
smokeless powder and an ounce of No. 8 or No. g chilled shot. 
No. 10 shot is also used with success early in the season. American 
shot averages a size larger than the English shot of the same 
number. As to dogs, setters were almost exclusively employed until 
within the past few years. Now pointers are very much in favour. 
Spaniels if well broken would be useful in thick cover, but they 
are very little used in this country. With regard to clothing, 
the ordinary dead-grass coloured canvas suit is as convenient and 
comfortable as any. It is the only material that will resist the 
briers, sand burrs will not stick to it, and it is cheap. Medium- 
weight boots, with bellows tongue, reaching to the knee and 
laced over the ankle, are decidedly the most comfortable foot 
wear. They keep the feet dry and do away with the necessity for 
leggings. 

While partridge-shooting affords the best sport in the autumn, 
the bag is often varied by a brace or two of ruffed grouse or a wood- 
cock, and along the marshes waterfowl of various kinds and snipe 
are frequently met with. Once whilst I was walking up to a point 
on partridges I flushed a ruffed grouse and a woodcock. On another 
occasion, after trying in vain to locate a covey of partridges ina 
stubble field, I kicked up a rabbit which in his bolt for cover ran 
into the covey and flushed it. The birds had been running all over 
the field, making it difficult for the dog to find them. 
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It is a common idea that the partridge has the power to hold 
its scent. A bird marked down toa yard will sometimes lie like 
a stone, and the best dogs if taken at once to the spot will fail 
to find it. Take them away for twenty minutes or so and then 
bring them back, and they will often find the bird without difficulty. 
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It is therefore a great mistake to follow up a covey immediately 
after it has been scattered. On the other hand, if you wait too long 
the birds may run a long distance or take wing a second time 
before you come up to them. A very obvious reason for the failure 
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of the scent after a flight, but one which I have never seen suggested, 
is that in flying rapidly the scent is blown out of the feathers by the 
rapid passage through the air, and it is only after the bird has 
remained on the ground for a while that the characteristic odour 
again becomes perceptible. 

Both pointers and setters in this country are commonly taught 
to retrieve. It is a very useful accomplishment and does not inter- 
fere with their staunchness. Dogs trained for retrieving alone are 
only used in duck-shooting. Of these the most useful are the 


ENGLISH SETTER, BRIGHTON TOBE 
(Photograph by Schreiber, Philadelphia) 


Chesapeake Bay dogs. They have the appearance of a rough, hairy 
setter, liver coloured or rather a rusty red, and are unequalled for 
the purpose for which they are employed. The origin of this breed 
isa mystery. The Labrador, the Irish water spaniel, and the setter 
probably combined to form this strain, which is now a distinct breed 
with well-marked characteristics. 

As an instance of intelligence in animals I may be permitted to 
relate an anecdote of a little Irish setter bitch of mine. She was 
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with me on a recent partridge-hunting trip and did good work in 
finding game, but had never shown any inclination to retrieve. In 
passing through a pine wood in which a covey of partridges had 
been scattered, several birds started at once. I fired at one, and, 
seeing the feathers fly, imagined I had killed it. The dogs, however, 
worked over the spot thoroughly and failed to find. I started on 
after the rest of the covey, when I discovered that the bitch was 
missing, and she did not respond to my whistle. Coming to the 
edge of the wood I stopped for an instant and looked back, when 


RIPSTONE 
(Photograph by Schreiber, Philadeiphia) 


the bitch trotted up with a bird in her mouth and laid it at my feet 
with a dignified air. She had evidently seen that the bird was hit 
and followed it up and found it; then, reasoning that I wanted the 
bird, had brought it to me. She afterwards showed no further 
inclination to retrieve. 

The art of shooting on the wing has been known so long that 
it is astonishing how much good shots will differ in explaining how 
it is done. One man will tell you to hold six feet ahead of a fast- 
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flying crossing bird at forty yards. Another will tell you to hold 
on the bird and keep the gun moving. Another will say simply put 
up the gun and snap at the bird without any motion, laterally, of 
the gun at all. They cannot all be right, and yet they all kill their 
birds. Probably the man who holds a long distance ahead is slow 
in pulling the trigger. The man who shoots with his gun on the 
swing passes the bird without being aware of it before he fires, and 
the man who thinks he snaps at the crossing bird in reality must 
fire ahead of it on the line in which it is flying, and anticipates its 
arrival sufficiently to allow for the forward movement of the bird 
and the flight of the shot through the air. He does not follow the 
bird with his gun, but he does follow it with his eye, and if he really 


ROYAL GAIETY ON SINGLE BIRD 
(Photograph by Dr. Loomis) 


fired at a moving bird at any particular point in the air would 
certainly shoot behind. 

If at forty yards the shot covers a circle of about thirty 
inches, and the centre of the rib is upon the object when the shot 
leaves the barrel, there is only a margin of fifteen inches to spare 
from the centre of the charge to the edge of the killing circle; at 
shorter distances, or with an extreme choke-bored gun, there is 
very much less, and a fast flying bird would fly much further than 
fifteen inches in a tenth of asecond, which is about the time it would 
take the shot to go forty yards. The necessity of holding well 
forward on a crossing bird is understood by most sportsmen, 
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though many fail so to hold in practice; but it is very much harder 
to remember to hold over a rising bird, and moreover it is more 
difficult to do, as the gun so held partly conceals the bird from 
view and the upward motion is not so obvious to the eye. In 
shooting partridges in cover probably more birds are missed by 
under-shooting than by all other causes combined. In crossing 
shots it is easier to hit a bird going to the left than to the right, 
for the reason that the left arm can pull the gun and the upper 
part of the body can turn more readily in that direction. If the 
left hand be well forward on the barrels the arc that it is possible 
to describe with the muzzles in swinging to the right is very limited. 
It is of course better practice to make a half-turn of the body in 


CAPTAIN HESSEN ON QUAIL 


(Photograph by Dr. Loomis) 


that direction before firing. Unless the gun is a good fit it must 
first be brought to the shoulder and then pointed at the bird. 
This is awkward, takes up precious time, and is fatal to success 
in snap-shooting, which is always more or less necessary in thick 
cover. 

The gun should be in the right position for firing the 
instant it is brought to the shoulder, without any verification or 
modification of the aim; but it must be firmly grasped and well 
bedded against the shoulder; otherwise, especially with a light gun 
and a heavy load, the muzzles will be thrown out of alignment by 
the explosion of the charge. Ifthe gun can be depended upon to 
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come up properly, the eyes may be kept steadily upon the bird 
until the shot is fired, and this is the only way to attain skili in 
snap-shooting. Trap shooting is not the best preparation for field 
shooting, as at the trap the range and the point from which the 
bird will fly, as also approximately its direction and speed of flight, 
are known in advance; whereas in the field it is the unexpected 
that always happens. A bird may get up under your feet or behind 
you, or fifty yards off, and may fly in any direction, at any rate of 
speed, and perhaps in a dense thicket, or when you are crossing 
a hedge or a ditch or up to your knees in a bog. A man who 


ROYAL GYPSY AND ROYAL QUEEN 


(Photograph by Dr. Loomis) 


cannot shoot well under adverse conditions can have no pretensions 
to being a good field shot. Partridge-shooting in this country after 
the first rise of the covey is almost invariably covert-shooting, very 
often in the thickest or most tangled swamp or amid dense pines, 
and the man who waits for open shots is not apt to make much of a 
bag unless birds are unusually plentiful. 

The birds leave their roosting places in the edges of the fields 
at about half-past seven or eight o’clock in the morning, and run to 
their feeding grounds in the wheat stubbles or other grain fields. 
It is almost useless to hunt them before that, as they are closely 
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huddled together and the dogs have a poor chance to scent them. 
At ten or eleven o’clock they seek some retired spot, usually in the 
edge of the woods or in the tall grass or thickets bordering a 
stream. In warm weather especially they are not often very far 
from water at this hour. They remain in their hiding place usually 
until four or five o’clock in the afternoon, when they begin to run 
back to their feeding ground and remain until nearly dark, when 
they again seek their roosting place. Unless much disturbed, and as 
long as the food and water supply holds out, they will remain in the 
same locality—in fact, in the same fields—during the whole season, 
and may be found and flushed again and again. During the running 
and feeding hours they may be readily found with good dogs, but 
at other times it is chance work, and hunting in the middle of the 
day is apt to be time and labour wasted. When flushed they make 
at once for the densest and thickest cover, where they must be 
followed and shot singly. Late in the season they will often fly 
a long distance before alighting, and they are extremely cunning in 
the choice of their hiding places; often a covey after the first rise 
will not be found again that day. Early in the season with good 
luck five or six birds on the average may be killed from a covey, but 
later on not more than two or three. The season lasts in most 
counties from November 1 to December 31. Twenty-five or thirty 
birds to a gun is an excellent bag, though occasionally forty or fifty, 
and rarely as many as a hundred or more, have been killed. This 
means almost perfect shooting over the best dogs, that will range 
far, fast, and wide, in the open, and close and slow in cover-—a 
combination very seldom found. No bird is more full of game quali- 
ties, more courageous, stronger on the wing, more beautiful, or more 
prized for the table than little ‘* Bob White,” and in spite of constant 
persecution he is able to hold his own and increase in numbers in 
localities where other game is well-nigh exterminated. 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


PoInTs OF A RACEHORSE. By Major-General Sir John Hills, R.E., 
K.C.B. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Out of the vast numbers of men who constantly ‘ go racing,” 
a comparatively small proportion really know anything about the 
horse as an animal. ‘‘ Horses run in all shapes” is a current 
phrase; the great majority, it is to be feared, care little about what 
these shapes are, their only aspiration being to find a winner and to 
make money by the discovery. There are doubtless many others, 
however, who would be glad of a little information, on the subject of 
make and shape, which they can carry in their heads and apply to 
the horses they see in the paddock and at the post; and to these 
a study of Sir John Hills’ book may be cordially recommended. 

The author has opinions of his own, strong opinions, which he 
does not expect, as he remarks in his introduction, will be received 
without cavil and opposition ; but we are decidedly inclined to think 
that as a very general rule his opinions are well founded. They 
are emphatically his own. He has studied the famous horses of late 
years and says what he thinks of them with an obvious disregard of 
what other people may have thought; and it is always a great thing 
to find a man who relies on his own judgment. Different critics are 
apt to look for different points and peculiarities in the horses they 
examine; General Hills considers that there are three cardinal 
points of vital importance, on the combination of which everything 
depends. The first one, without which no colt can ever become 
distinguished, is ‘‘a long femur, ending in a low and well-developed 
and muscular stifle bone and joint; the stifle cannot be too low,” 
he declares, ‘‘nor the joint too muscular, and if it be slightly 
turned outwards so much the better.””. The second point of obser- 
vation is not, he considers—as probably most people do—the slope 
of the shoulder-blade from the withers to the point of the shoulder, 
important as this is in its way, but “‘the angle of the slope from the 
point of the shoulder to the point of the elbow, and the position and 
length of the latter.” The slope should be as perpendicular an 
angle as possible, the longer and the more upright in proportion to 
the length of the shoulder-blade the better; the elbow low, quite 
free from the body, and not in any way tied in. The third im- 
portant cardinal point is ‘‘the motive power by which the machine 
may be most profitably worked,” and this lies in the loins and 
quarters of the horse. ‘‘ Powerful loins and long quarters mean not 
only a strong primary impulse to the long leverage of the low stifle 
ani straight leg, but a great recuperative power ;” while weak and 
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slack loins, and short and lean quarters, signify slower stroke and 
recovery. As regards this latter, General Hills suggests a quaint 
comparison, instancing the old toy jumping frog, the hind legs well 
tucked under the body, the long lever of wood placed under the 
frog, the strongly twisted string which, when let loose, furnished 
the motive power of the jump. If in brief summary these remarks 
seem somewhat too technical, they are lucidly explained in this 
excellent volume by means of photographs of most of the famous 
horses of the present and the immediate past, with explanatory 
comments. The horses are depicted, attention being directed to 
their good and bad points. 

Put as briefly as possible, what the author first looks for in a 
horse is the following :—‘‘ Low and muscular stifle, perpendicular 
slope from shoulder to elbow, large and free elbow bone, powerful 
loins, and fairly long quarters.” Thus, in Ormonde, he draws 
attention to the unique and extraordinary length of his humerus, 
which is nearly as long as the shoulder-blade, and also to the 
remarkable uprightness of the slope. wonder,” he says, 
“that with his enormous quarters and loins and grand stifle 
Mr. John Porter should have declared him to be the fastest horse, 
with the longest stride, he had ever known.’ That Ormonde did 
not strike the eye of the casual observer as a remarkably good- 
looking horse was due to his plain head and short neck; but these 
are matters which General Hills disregards. According to the 
general idea, a good sloping shoulder is the primary essential, and 
the author instances Ravensbury as an excellent example of how 
well a colt, with other points which are good, can gallop in spite of 
a straight shoulder. This is a fair argument as far as it goes, but 
there is another side to it. If Ravensbury had been possessed of 
better shoulders it is extremely probable that he would have been 
by so much a better horse, and that his by-no-means distinguished 
stock would have been better also; in fact, with all due deference to 
so distinguished an authority as Sir John Hills, we are inclined 
to think that he slightly underrates this point. Persimmon the 
General regards as the beau ideal of a racer, asserting that ‘though 
he appears to be high on the leg, he is not so.’’ Presumably he 
means by measurement, for we had always thought that the King’s 
horse was a trifle high. As to the question of superiority between 
Persimmon and St. Frusquin, by the way, the author concludes that 
one was probably equal to the other, which, in the circumstances, is 
the wisest conclusion that can be formed, preference being, in truth, 
considering what both did, a mere matter of prejudice; and though 
St. Frusquin has no Sceptre to his credit, the sons and daughters ot 
the two famous sires are likely to be of about equally high merit aiso. 
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We are rather surprised to find General Hills paying any atten- 
tion to the “figure system,” which the great majority of breeders and 
practical men who have to do with racehorses are apt to ridicule. 
He admits, at the same time, that “adding one theory to another, 
the acceptance of all the theories when pieced together leaves the 
breeder in a more or less helpless and hopeless state, the more so if, 
in order to form the nucleus of a stud, he has been persuaded to 
purchase some mares of the so-called running strains.” Of the 
ereat rivals at present, Sceptre and Ard Patrick, portraits are given, 
and it may be interesting to quote what is said about both. Ard 
Patrick is described as “‘a powerfully-built colt; great quarters, 
good stifle, hind legs very well let down but too sickle-shaped, and 
too much cut into below the rump; humerus and shoulder good, but 
latter inclined to thickness; back a little long, like that of Galtee 
More. He is not built on such fine racing lines as Sceptre, but is 
very promising in power and scope.” Sceptre he sets down as “a 
very blood-looking filly ; excellent forehand and shoulder, humerus 
very good both as regards perpendicularity of its position and its 
proportionate length; good loins and quarters, short back, wonderful 
stifle, and well let down; has the good straight hind legs and deep 
brisket of her sire. By far the best shaped animal of the year, or of 


any year.” The photograph, he admits, does not do her justice. 
In some of the other photographs, it may be remarked, the subjects 
are not always standing well—that is to say, for the best exemplifica- 
tion of the details which the author seeks to emphasize. The man 
who knows little about horses may learn much from this volume, 
and the man who knows much may learn more. 


CrIiCKET. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. London: Country 
Life, and George Newnes, Southampton Street, W.C. 1903. 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson, with the assistance of various well- 
known cricketers, has compiled a book which is excellent in parts, 
and it may be further remarked, in most of its parts. He has gone 
far afield, too far indeed, especially as regards the illustrations, for 
the feeble caricature of the game by Robert Seymour, the cartoon 
of the Duke of Wellington bowling out Lord Brougham, and ‘‘ The 
Soldier’s Widow,” after W. Redmore Bigge, R.A., are a few that 
have no sort of business in the volume, though some of the pictures 
of early cricket are equally quaint and interesting, notably perhaps 
** An Exact Representation of the Game,” an engraving dated 1743. 
The stumps here are two in number and the curved bats show the 
implement then in use; there is a wicket-keeper with a long stop 
seven or eight feet behind him, and all the men fielding have their 
hands in the air in anticipation of a possible catch. The players 
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wear tight breeches and a species of jockey cap, and the two 
elaborately dressed figures placed one behind cach wicket are, we 
presume, umpires; why they have bats in their hands we do not 
quite understand. 

The distance between the wickets seems always to have been 
twenty-two yards, though in the early part of the eighteenth 
century there were only two stumps, one foot high, two feet apart, 
with a cross stump, and a hole between them. Later the height 
of the stumps was increased to twenty-two inches, and they were 
placed six inches apart; it was not until 1775 that the third 
stump was added, In 1750, ‘‘ length bowling” is said to have been 
introduced, prior to that bowling having apparently been all along 
the ground. It may interest the Anti-Gambling League to know 
that under the pavilion ‘‘sat men ready with money down to give 
and take the current odds.” If they lost they paid and did not 
grumble ; but this old-fashioned ring does not appear to have lost 
much, for the bookmakers had “all sorts of tricks to make their 
betting safe.” It is some satisfaction to know that doubts were 
entertained as to whether amateurs sold matches, whatever the pro- 
fessionals might do on occasions. An historian of the game “cites 
an instance in which, for curiosity’s sake, he put the honesty of a 
certain noble lord to the test by covertly proposing to sell a match 
to him; but though his lordship, who seems to have been betting 
against his own side, had actually £100 on the match, the induce- 
ment was not enough to tempt him from the paths of virtue.” On 
one occasion two very big rogues at Lord’s fell a-quarrelling, each 
charged the other with various iniquities in the way of selling cricket 
matches, and when compared with the records the accusations 
seemed to tally so well with results that something more than 
suspicion was aroused. Thenceforward a warier eye was kept on 
batsmen and a better state of affairs seems to have prevailed. Now- 
adays, so far as we are aware, there is practically no betting on 
cricket, though the Anti-Gambling League would have us believe 
that the evil has spread enormously in all directions. 

One of the best chapters in the book is that by Mr. Jessop on 
‘Fielding’; noone knows more about it, or more admirably practises 
what he preaches. Mr. Jephson on ‘ Bowling” is fairly good, and 
that he speaks with authority certainly need not be said. Mr. Warner 
writes on “ Batting” also fairly well. County Cricket is treated 
with knowledge and discretion by Mr. W. J. Ford; and Mr. Rk. H. 
Lyttelton, though his style is laboured and somewhat obscure, has a 
sensible chapter on ‘Amateurs and Professionals.’ If Mr. Lyttelton 
does not know, however, his editor might have informed him, that 
people “ differ from” a thing, and that they do not ‘‘differ fo” it. 
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Such a grammatical error ought not to be found in such a book. 
A little editing is required in other places, Mr. Jessop’s initials being, 
at any rate on one page, given as ‘S. L.” instead of “‘G. L.,” and 
Mr. Keys as “‘ K. G.”’ instead of “‘ K. J.””. Our constant contributor, 
Mr. Home Gordon, is associated with Mr. H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower on “ University Cricket,” a valuable chapter, though the 
latter gentleman does not do nearly so well when left to himself 
to deal with ‘‘Country House Cricket.’ Lord Darnley’s chapter 
on “Earlier Australian Cricket ”’ is full of useful information, and 
Mr. A. C. Maclaren was wisely chosen—no better choice could have 
been made—to deal with “ English and Australian Cricket from 
1894 to 1902.” The drawings of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., add value 
to the book, and those who are curious to know what eighteenth- 
century bats were like will find illustrations of several which belonged 
to the fourth Duke of Buccleuch. 


THE CRICKET OF ABEL, HIRST, AND SHREWSBURY. Edited by 
E. F. Benson and Eustace H. Miles. Illustrated with thirty- 
four Photographs. London: Hurst and Blackett, Limited. 
1903. 


“ Actuality”’ is the chief feature of this book, the interest of 
which depends in a very great measure on the photographs that 
show the three famous players with whom the volume deals in 
characteristic attitudes, or, in the case of bowling, exhibiting 
various grips of the ball that have been found effective. Whether 
cricket can be taught by books is a vexed question, the answer to 
which is usually supposed to lie in the negative. But on the 
other hand, a contributor to this magazine, the Rev. and Hon. 
Mr. Edward Lyttelton, declares that ‘“‘ many a cricket match has 
been won in a bed-room.”” We will evade the difficulty by saying 
that a great deal depends on the receptivity of the student. Many 
persons believe that the way to develop a good style of play is to 
watch good players, but the authors are only partially of this mind. 
They think, and probably they are not altogether wrong—it may 
even be that they are rather right than otherwise—that “ there 
appear to be hardly any beginners or habitual players who know 
how to profit by seeing experts. The reason,” they continue, 
‘cannot well be that we do not look on at games sufficiently often. 
No! one reason is that we have not been trained to observe with a 
view to personal experimentation afterwards, and another reason is 
that there is very little time to catch and realise the different posi- 
tions and movements as they flash by.” Hence they think photo- 
graphs will supply the deficiency: the photograph does not flash 
by, but can be considered at leisure, and the pictures have certainly 
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been selected with excellent judgment, it being perhaps nothing 
against them that several of the players would inevitably have been 
given out 1bw if their strokes had not come off. A little more 
simplicity might advantageously have been introduced into the text, 
and a decidedly weak point is the frequency with which illustrations 
and explanations are derived or adduced from the game of racquets. 
Racquets and cricket are two different things; the more they can 
be separated the better for players at both games; and if Mr. Miles 
could have forgotten that he was a racquet player when he was 
writing about cricket his book would have been vastly improved. 
We should also like Mr. Edward Miles a great deal better if he 
were not so exasperatingly didactic: he will run aside and work 
in a little moral lecture. We do not quite know what he means by 
“that evil for which at present there exists no other name but 
smuggishness.”” It has something to do, or at any rate some sort 
of connection with, idleness and the public-house. Mr. E. F. 
Benson’s name appears first of the two authors, and if the books 
edited by the gentlemen responsible for this are to be popular we 
would urge him to edit his associate, if, as we suspect, the condem- 
nation of smuggishness, idleness, and the public-house is a little 
effort on the part of Mr. Miles. We scarcely think that aspiring 
cricketers likely to read the book need warning to avoid the tavern, 
and at any rate cautions against drink have nothing to do with 
the cricket of Abel, Hirst, and Shrewsbury. 

Though, as already remarked, some of the directions would be 
more serviceable if more simply put, a great deal can be learnt 
from this volume, dealing as it does with the methods of masters of 
the game. As to ‘‘the floating idea that running out and rashness 
are synonymous,” which a high authority declares to be current 
‘*for some undiscovered reason,” one would have thought that the 
flotation was not so hard of discovery as the high authority supposes. 
To run out, he thinks, “‘is often the safest thing one can do,” but 
here for “‘ often’? we should certainly be inclined to substitute ‘‘ on 
certain occasions.” 

It may possibly be that some students of accounts of cricket 
matches who read about “good length balls’ do not precisely 
understand the significance of the expression, and they may gain 
some enlightenment from the chapter on Bowling. ‘‘ For a fast 
bowler, a ball that pitches on a spot within from five to seven 
yards from the batsman’s wicket ’’—that the “‘wicket” is the 
‘‘batsman’s”’ need scarcely have been noted—*‘ is a good length. 
For medium pace the spot lies between four and five yards; for 
slow between three and four yards. Notice that the faster the 
bowling the wider is the margin of good length.” On the general 
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mechanism of the break a quotation is made from what is described 
as the ‘‘now classical chapter of the Badminton Volume by 
Mr. A. G. Steel.’’ Another little bit of elucidation is also to the 
point: ‘* Timing the ball,” according to Dr. W. G. Grace, ‘‘is the 
secret of all good play, and timing means the harmonious working 
of eye, wrist, arms, legs, and shoulders, which can only be acquired 
by constant practice.” It is a melancholy fact that since the book 
was in the press poor Shrewsbury has died and .things are not well 
with Abel, though it is not for us to say to what extent the Surrey 
authorities have been judicious and considerate in the case of this 
famous and popular player. The book, however, is unquestionably 
one from which a great deal may be learnt; and there is merit in it 
which justifies its existence even in the present plethora of volumes 
on cricket. 


A Book or Gor. By J. Braid, J. A. T. Bramston, H. G. Hutch- 
inson, etc. Edited by E. F. Benson and E. H. Miles. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1903. 


This book is compiled on much the same principle as the one 
above. The open champion of rgor is, of course, an authority. 
Not a few of his hints may be followed with satisfactory results— 
probably all of them may, but some will specially appeal to players 
who have special faults to correct. With regard to “ topping,” for 
instance, which Mr. Braid describes as of all faults the commonest 
and most expensive, he recommends the player, notwithstanding the 
maxim ‘‘ Keep your eye on the ball,” to keep his eye, not on the 
ball, but on the ground immediately behind him. We have reason to 
think the instruction is a serviceable one. Mr. Hutchinson believes 
that the ideal golfer is born not made, which is a little discouraging 
to students of the game who may have reason to doubt that they 
have been born correctly. But we fancy that golf, more than most 
other games, can be learnt from a book, and here, as in the volume 
on cricket, the photographs are very much to the point. 
EncycLop&pIA Britannica. XXXIV. Adam and Charles 

Black, Edinburgh and London; The Times, Printing House 
Square, E.C. 

This, the tenth of the new volumes, is entirely devoted to maps. 
They have a special value for two reasons: in the iirst place 
because the draftsmen have evidently tried hard to introduce all 
modern developments; and in the second place because the index 
is so carefully compiled that references are easily made. This 
volume most effectively completes the supplement to the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” the ten volumes the publication of which has 
made so great a stir. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the September competition will be announced in 
the November issue. 

THE JULY COMPETITION 

The Prize in the July competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mrs. R. Lawson, Ousecliffe, York (two 
guineas); Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Northumberland 
(two guineas); Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington; Mr. H. Holden, 
Moseley, Birmingham; Mr. J. b. Pettigrew, Wexford; Miss 
Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W.; Mr. W. L. Martin, H.M.S. 
Tamar, Hong Kong; and Mr. S. Abrahams, Bedford. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


FINISH FOR THE EPSOM TOWN PLATE, EPSOM SUMMER MEETING 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


A CLOSE FINISH 


Photograph by Mr. H. Holden, Moseley, Birmingham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


TUG OF WAR AT WEXFORD PARK—R.I.C. VU. NAVAL RESERVE 


Photograph bv Mr. J. B. Pettigrew, Wexford 


A VIEW FROM THE BOX SEAT 


Photograph by Mrs. R. Lawson, Ousecliffe, York 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


RETURNING TO SCALE AT PAU 


Photograph by Mr. N. A. Heywood, Gleverinz, Suffolk 


THE START FOR ‘‘THE MILE’’—KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. C. E. Turner, Durdham Downs, Bristol 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


POLO AT HURLINGHAM 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 


TAME COD IN THE PORT LUGAN FISH POND 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Northumberland 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


THE HAUNT OF THE WILD BOAR IN CENTRAL INDIA 
Photograph by Mr. A. Sidney Galtrev, Editor ‘*Times of India,” Bombay 


SHOOTING IN ASSAM—MOVING CAMP 
Photograph by Mr. A. Ezra, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE BENDING RACE—POLO CLUB GYMKHANA AT HONG KONG 


Photograph by Mr. W. L. Martin, H.M.S. ‘*Tamar,’’ Hong Kong 


MILITARY SPORTS AT RANELAGH—WRESTLING ON HORSEBACK 


Photograph by Miss N. Broughton, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


WATER POLO AT KINGSTON 


Photograph by Mr. Percy Ive, Kingston-on-Thames 


TWELVE MILES WALKING CONTEST AT EDINBURGH—START FOR THE “‘ RIGNALL-HOLDER’’ 
CUP, PRESENTED BY THE RIGNALL-HOLDER PATENT PEDAL REST SYNDICATE 


Photograph by Mr. J. Drummond Shiels, Edinburgh 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


HARROW 


Photograth by Mrs. Ernest Raphael, Hill Street, W. 


START FOR THE JUFILEE STAKES, KEMPTON, 1903 


Photograph by Mr. C. N. Curtis, South Croydon 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


A START AT THE CURRAGH 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Marvborough, Queen's County 


DURHAM REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. H. Drummond, Greenhead, Northumberland 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


OTTER-HUNTING AT CURRAGHMORE, CO. WATERFORD 


Photograph by Mr. J. B. Pettigrew, Wexford 


PIGSTICKING AT FYZABAD, INDIA 


Photograph by Major F. J. Parker, 1st Northampton Regiment, Dagshai, India 
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LANDING A SHARK, BOCA GRANDE PASS, FLORIDA 
Photograph by Mr. S. C. Heywood, Glevering, Suffolk 


COCK-FIGHTING ON THE R.M.S. ‘‘ SCOT'’ ON THE VOYAGE HOME FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
Photograph by Mr. W. H. Harland, Paignton 


FINAL HEAT, HURDLES CHALLENGE CUP, L.A.C. SUMMER MEETING 
Photograph by Mr. S. Abrahams, Bedford 
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NORMAN 
STACEY 


TD. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


COUNTRY ORDERS A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


In order that Country Customers may be saved the additional expense 
of carriage from the Railway Station, Norman & Stacey will in future 
deliver direct to the CUSTOMER’S HOUSE and arrange the furniture 
therein free of charge at any distance approximating 5 miles. 


Every Description of Household Requisite. 


Arrangements can be made for Extended Payments. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


OXFORD STREET END. 
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NUTRITIOUS—STIMULATING—DIGESTIBLE 
Ahsolc.itely 
U ry S Therefore 
BEST 
THE LANCET says: 


“Cadbury’s Cocoa undergoes no method of treatment C0a 
by which foreign substances are introduced.” 


The best foundation 
for CYCLES, MOTORS and CARRIAGES. 


DUNIOP JYRES 


Known by the trade mark (Dunlop’s head) on cover and tube. 


ADOPTED BY ALL THE GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. TRADE MARK. 


Write for booklet to the Dunlop Tyre Co., Ld., Aston, Birmingham, and 14, Regent Street, London, S.W. 


CHAMPAGN 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King 


WooDROwW, 


46, Piccadilly, W. 
Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Hatter. 


ESTABLISHED 1832, 


SPORTING HATS, 
TRAVELLING HATS, 


RIDING HATS, 
PANAMA HATS, 21/= &c. &c. 


Ladies’ “ Staff,’ or Mo‘or Cap. Best make. 
In various Tweeds and Frieze Cloths, 12/6. 
With dust curtain to cover the hair for 
motoring, 18/-. 

Entirely covers the hair; is worn tndey the ‘am-Toque, 12/6 In all 
cap or hat, and is not unsightly. Any shade 6 See Ribbon and V ings. The 
to order, 10/6. The only perfect dust- same Toque, with straw strap trimming, entirely 
protecting hood. Weight, 2 0z. new treatment. Superior style, 15/- 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE NINETEEN 4UNDRED PUBLISHING SYNDICATE, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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